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1. While at a distance from the enemies' frontier, 
they disperse through the woods, and support them- 
selves with the game which they kill, or the fish which 
they catch. As they approach nearer to the territories 
of the nation which they intend to attack, they collect 
their troops, and advance with greater caution. Even 
then they proceed wholly by stratagem and ambuscade. 
They place not their glory in attacking their enemies 
with open force. To surprise and destroy is the greatest 
merit of a commander, and the highest pride of his fol- 
lowers. War and hunting are their only occupations, 
and they conduct both with the same spirit and the same 
arts. They follow the track of their enemies through 
the forest. They endeavour to discover their haunts, 
they lurk in some thicket near to these, and with the 
patience of a sportsman lying in wait for game, will 
continue in their station day after day, until they can 
rush upon their prey when most secure, and least able 
to resist them. 

B 
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2. The satrap sent him a message pretending that he 
had himself fallen under the displeasure of Cambyses, 
and saw no hopes of safety but in the protection of 
Polycrates : ' Save me/ he said, ' and share my trea- 
sures, with them you may be master of Greece; if 
you doubt their* amount send a trusty servant, and 
satisfy yourself by his report/ Polycrates caught at 
the bait : his messenger went, and came back from 
Sardis with a description of the satrap's treasiuy, which 
so inflamed his master's cupidity that, in spite of all 
the warnings of his friends and the entreaties of his 
daughter, he resolved to make a journey to Sardis him- 
self. He set out with a numerous train, but when he 
arrived at Magnesia on the Maeander, he was arrested 
by order of Oroetes, and hung upon a cross. 

3. The Persians fought bravely, though without method 
and order: they rushed forward, singly or in irregu- 
lar groups, and endeavoured to seize and break the 
enemy's lances. Mardonius himself, with the thousand 
horse whom he had selected from the royal guards, 
was foremost in the fight. He was conspicuous by 
his white charger, as well as by the splendour of his 
arms ; but while the issue of the conflict was still doubt- 
ful, he received a mortal wound from a Spartan, named 
Aeimnestus, and his fall decided the fate of the day. 
The Persians immediately began to give way, and their 
example was followed by all the other barbarians. The 
rout soon became general, and the fugitives made for 
the camp as their nearest and surest refuge. Artabazus 
alone took a different course. Discontented with Mar- 
donius, or foreboding the event, he had lingered behind 
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with his division of forty thousand men. As he came 
up to the field of battle, he met the flying multitude, 
and finding that all was lost, took the road to Phocis, 
with the design of making his way, by forced marches, to 
the Hellespont. 

4. In this prison he was left above twelve years ; a 
most painful restraint, from which the thirst of action and 
pleasure perpetually urged him to escape. Alone and 
pensive he perceived some broken bricks in a corner of 
the chamber, and gradually widened the passage, till he 
had explored a dark and forgotten recess. Into this hole 
he conveyed himself and the remains of his provisions, 
replacing the bricks in their former positions, and erasing 
with care the footsteps of his retreat. At the hour of the 
customary visit, his guards were amazed with the silence 
and solitude of the prison, and reported, with shame and 
fear, his incomprehensible flight. The gates of the palace 
and city were instantly shut; and the strictest orders 
were despatched into the provinces for the recovery of 
their fugitive. • 

6. The Grecian fleet, as we have seen, had staid 
among the Cyclades, to punish the islanders who had 
aided the barbarians. Themistocles seized the oppor- 
tunity of enriching himself at their expense. He first 
demanded a contribution from Andros : and when the 
Andrians refused it, he told them that the Athenians 
had brought two powerful gods to second their demand. 
Persuasion and Force. The Andrians replied that they 
also had a pair of ill-conditioned gods, who would not 
leave their island, nor let them comply with the will 

B 2 
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of the Athenians, Poverty and Inability. The Greeks 
laid siege to Andros ; but it made so vigorous a defence, 
that they were at length compelled to abandon the 
attempt, and returned to Salamis. 

6. While engaged in hunting they shake off the in- 
dolence peculiar to their nature, and become active, per- 
severing, and indefatigable. Their sagacity in finding 
their prey, and their address in killing it, are equal. They 
discern the footsteps of a wild beast, which escape every 
other eye, and can follow them with certainty through 
the pathless forest. If they attack their game openly, 
their arrow seldom errs from the mark ; if they endea- 
vour to circumvent it by art, it is almost impossible to 
avoid their toils. Their ingenuity, sharpened by emu- 
lation, as well as by necessity, has struck out many in- 
ventions which greatly facilitate success in the chase. 
The most singular of these is the discovery of a poison 
in which they dip the arrows employed in hunting. The 
slightest wound with those envenomed shafts is mortal. 
If they only pierce the skin, the blood fixes and congeals 
in a moment, and the strongest animal falls motionless 
to the ground. 

7. They entered Martinuzzi's apartment early one 
morning, under pretence of presenting to him some 
despatches which were to be sent oiF immediately to 
Vienna: and while he perused a paper with attention, 
one of their number struck him with a dagger in the 
throat. The blow was not mortal. Martinuzzi started 
up with the intrepidity natural to him, and grappling 
the assassin, threw him to the ground. But the other 
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conspirators rashing in, an old man, unarmed and alone, 
he was unable long to sustain such an unequal conflict, 
and sank under the wounds which he received from so 
many hands. The Transylvanians were restrained by 
dread of the foreign troops stationed in their country, 
from rising in arms in order to take vengeance on the 
murderers of a prelate who had long been the object of 
their love as well as veneration. 

8. The Roman ambassadors were introduced to . the 
tent of Attila, as he lay encamped at the place where 
the slow-winding Mincius is lost in the foaming waves 
of the lake Benacus, and trampled with his Scythian 
cavalry the farms of Catullus and Virgil. The bar- 
barian monarch listened with favourable and even re- 
spectful attention, and the deliverance of Italy was pur- 
chased by the immense ransom or dowry of the Princess 
Honoria. The state of his army might facilitate the 
treaty, and hasten his retreat. Their martial spirit was 
relaxed by the wealth and indolence of a warm climate. 
The shepherds of the North, whose ordinary food con- 
sisted of milk and raw flesh, indulged themselves too 
freely in the use of bread, of wine, of meat prepared and 
seasoned by the arts of cookery, and the progress of 
disease revenged in some measure the injuries of the 
Italians. 

9. The Spaniards, while thus employed, were sur- 
rounded by many of the natives, who gazed in silent 
admiration upon actions which they could not compre- 
hend, and of which they did not foresee the conse- 
quences. The dress of the Spaniards, the whiteness of 
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their skins, their beards, their arms, appeared strange 
and surprising. The vast machines in which they had 
traversed the ocean, that seemed to move upon the 
waters with wings, and uttered a dreadful sound resem- 
bling thunder, accompanied with lightning and smoke, 
struck them with such terror, that they began to respect 
their new guests as a superior order of beings, and con* 
eluded that they were the children of the Sun, who had 
descended to visit the earth. 

10. When with infinite toil they had climbed up the 
greater part of that steep ascent, Balboa commanded his 
men to halt, and advanced alone to the summit, that he 
might be the first who should enjoy a spectacle which 
he had so long desired. As soon as he beheld the 
South Sea stretching in endless prospect below him, 
he fell on his knees, and lifting up his hands to 
Heaven, returned thanks to God, who had conducted 
him to a discovery so beneficial to his country and so 
honourable to himself. His followers observing his trans- 
ports of joy, rushed forward to join in his wonder, ex- 
ultation, and gratitude. They held on their course to the 
shore with great alacrity, when Balboa advancing up to 
the middle in the waves with his buckler and sword, took 
possession of that ocean in the name of the king his 
master, and vowed to defend it with these arms against 
all his enemies. 

IL He was soon followed by his colleague Marcellus; 
and the greater part of the magistrates. Pompey had 
left the town the day before, and was upon his way to 
Apulia, where he had quartered the legions he had re- 
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ceived from Caesar. The levies were discontinued within 
the city, and no place appeared secure on this side 
Capua. Here at last they took courage and rallied, and 
began to renew their levies in the colonies round about 
which had been sent thither by the Julian Law. Len- 
tulus summoned into the Forum the gladiators whom 
Caesar had ordered to be trained up there, gave them 
their liberty, furnished them with horses, and commanded 
them to follow him. But being afterwards admonished 
by his friends that this step was universally condemned, 
he dispersed them into the neighbouring towns of Cam- 
pania to keep guard there. 

12. The houses of Sardis were chiefly of wicker-work, 
and those which were built of bricks, were thatched with 
reeds. A soldier during the pillage set fire to a house : 
the flames soon spread through the town. The inha- 
bitants, driven out of their houses, rushed in a body to 
their market-place on the Pactolus, their last retreat, 
and with the courage of despair defended themselves 
against the enemy. The Athenians and their allies, 
kept at bay in the midst of a burning city, began to 
think their own situation dangerous. They therefore 
resolved to make a timely retreat, and hastily retraced 
their march over the ridge of Tmolus, and down the 
vale of the Cayster. They had not long left Sardis 
before the whole force of the province, which had been 
promptly levied on the news of the invasion, came up 
to protect the capital. It overtook them in the Ephesian 
territory, where a battle took place in which they were 
defeated : the Ionian troops dispersed among their 
cities ; and their allies sailed home to Athens. 
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13. Their son Aetius, who was enrolled almost in his 
infancy in the guards, was given as a hostage, first to 
Alaric, and afterwards to the Huns : and he successively 
obtained the civil and military honours, for which he 
was equally qualified by superior merit. The graceful 
figure of Aetius was not above the middle stature: but 
his limbs were admirably formed for strength, beauty, 
and agility : and he excelled in the martial exercises 
of managing a horse, drawing the bow, and darting 
the javelin. He could patiently endure the want of 
food or of sleep, and his mind and body were alike 
capable of the most laborious efforts. He possessed 
the genuine courage that can despise not only dangers 
but injuries; and it was impossible either to corrupt 
or deceive or intimidate the firm integrity of his soul. 

14. Then Virgilia and his children came up to him 
and kissed him, and all the noble ladies wept and be- 
moaned their own fate and the fate of their coimtry. 
At last Caius cried out, " O mother, what hast thou done 
to me?" and he wrung her hand vehemently and said, 
" Mother, thine is the victory ; a happy victory for thee 
and for Rome, but shame and ruin to thy son." Then 
he fell on her neck and embraced her, and he embraced 
his wife and his children, and sent them back to Rome, 
and led away the army of the Volscians, and never after- 
wards attacked Rome any more: but he lived on a 
banished man among the Volscians, and when he was 
very old, and had neither wife nor children around him, 
he was wont to say that " Now in old age he knew the 
full bitterness of banishment" 
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16. I lay all night in the cave where I had lodged 
my provisions. My bed was the same dried grass and 
seaweed which I intended for fuel. I slept very little, 
for the disquiets of my mind prevailed over my weari- 
ness, and kept me awake. I considered how impossible 
it was to preserve my life in so desolate a place, and how 
miserable my end must be. Yet I found myself so listiess 
and desponding that I had not the heart to rise; and 
before I could get spirits enough lo creep out of my cave 
the day was far advanced. I walked a while among the 
rocks; the sky was perfectly clear, and the sun so hot 
that I was forced to turn my face from it ; when all on 
a sudden it became obscure, as I thought, in a manner 
very different from what happens by the interposition 
of a cloud. 

16. The armies soon encoimtered each other in the 
plains of Mesopotamia, and two battles were fought with 
various and doubtful success; but the third engagement 
was of a more decisive nature; and the Roman army 
received a total overthrow, which is attributed to the 
rashness of Galerius, who with an inconsiderable body 
of troops attacked the innumerable host of the Persians. 
But the consideration of the country that was the scene 
of action may suggest another reason for his defeat. 
The same ground on which Galerius was vanquished, 
had been rendered memorable by the death of Crassus, 
and the slaughter of ten legions. It was a plain of more 
than sixty miles, which extended from the hills of Carrhae 
to the Euphrates ; a smooth and barren surface of sandy 
desert, without a hillock, without a tree, and without a 
spring of fresh water. 
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17. " I enter upon action with the fairest prospect of 
success : the justness of my cause, the union of my sub- 
jects, the number and valour of my troops, the experience 
and fidelity of my generals, all combine to ensure it. 
Of all these advantages the king of France is destitute ; 
and were my resources no more certain, and my hopes 
of victory no better founded than his, I would instantly 
throw myself at his feet, and suppliantly implore his 
mercy." This long harangue the emperor delivered 
with a loud voice, a haughty tone, and the greatest 
vehemence of expression and gesture. The French 
ambassadors, who did not fully comprehend his mean- 
ing, as he spake in the Spanish tongue, were totally 
confused, and knew not how to answer so sudden an 
accusation. 

18, At length Aristodemus himself was dismayed by 
many visible signs of impending ruin. His daughter too 
appeared to him as he slept clad in black, and shewing 
her woimds took away his arms and adorned him as for 
his obsequies with a golden crown and a white robe. 
Thus certain of his own fate, and of that which he could 
no longer avert from his country, he slew himself at his 
daughter's tomb. After his death the hopes of the citi- 
zens sank, but not their courage. They chose a new 
commander, and when they were hard pressed by famine, 
they made a sally from the walls against the besiegers. 
But the fates were adverse ; for their bravest leaders fell, 
and in the twentieth year of the war they fled from the 
mountains on which they had so long dwelt, leaving their 
rich' fields in the possession of their conquerors. Such 
was the end of the first Messenian war. 
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10. The most affecting incident was afforded by the 
multitude of Christian captives, who were rescued from 
the Moorish dungeons. They were brought before the 
sovereigns, with their limbs heavily manacled, their 
beards descending to their waists, and their sallow 
visages emaciated by captivity and famine. Every eye 
was suffused with tears at the spectacle. Many recog- 
nized their ancient friends, of whose fate they had long 
been ignorant. Some had lingered in captivity ten or 
fifteen years; and among them were several belonging 
to the best families in Spain. On entering the presence, 
they would have testified their gratitude by throwing 
themselves at the feet of the sovereigns ; but the latter, 
raising them up and mingling their tears with those of 
the liberated captives, caused their fetters to be removed, 
and after administering to. their necessities dismissed 
them with liberal presents. 

20. Holguin seeing four canoes, crowded with people, 
rowing hastily across the lake, gave chase, and soon 
overtook them. He was preparing to attack the largest 
of them, when, all at once, the rowers dropped their 
oars, and those on board, throwing down their arms, 
conjured him with tears to forbear, as the emperor was 
there. Holguin eagerly seized his prize, and the emperor, 
with a dignified composure, gave himself up into his 
hands, requesting only that no insult might be offered 
to the empress or his children. When brought before 
Cortes, he appeared neither with the sullen fierceness 
of a barbarian, nor with the dejection of a suppliant. 
"I have done," said he, "what became a monarch. I 
have defended my people to the last extremity. Nothing 
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now remains but to die. Take this dagger," laying his 
hand on one which Cortes wore, " plant it m my breast, 
and put an end to a life which can no longer be of 
use." 

21. Others collected their subjects in order to oppose 
his progress, and he quickly perceived what an arduous 
undertaking it was to conduct such a body of men 
through hostile nations, across swamps and rivers and 
woods which had never been passed but by straggling 
Indians. But by sharing in every hardship with the 
meanest soldier, by appearing the foremost to meet 
every danger, by promising confidently to his troops 
the enjoyment of honour and riches superior to the 
most successful of their countrymen, he inspired them 
with such enthusiastic resolution that they followed him 
without murmuring. When they had penetrated a good 
way into the moimtains, a powerful chief appeared in 
a narrow pass with a numerous body of his subjects to 
obstruct their progress. But men who had surmounted 
so many obstacles despised the opposition of such feeble 
enemies. They attacked them with impetuosity, and 
having dispersed them with much ease and great slaugh- 
ter, continued their march. 

22. His attendants advised him to wait imtil he had 
made preparations of men and money ; to which he only 
returned, ' They that love me will follow me.' He en- 
tered the ship in a violent storm : which the mariners 
beholding with astonishment at length in great humility 
gave him warning of the danger; but the King com- 
manded them instantly to put off, and not be afraid, for 
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he had never in his life heard of any king that was 
drowned. In a few days he drove the enemy from be- 
fore the city, and took the count himself prisoner ; who, 
raging at his defeat and calamity, exclaimed, "That 
this blow was from fortime; but valour could make re- 
prisals, as he should shew if he ever regained his liberty." 

23. But the events of the last year of this struggle 
plainly shewed what Rome would have to fear from a 
coalition of all the twelve cities. Two of the Roman 
generals were defeated; one was killed in the battle; 
and the panic spread to the lines before Veil and even 
to Rome itself, where the rumour prevailed that the 
whole force of Etruria was on its march, that the camp 
before Veii was actually assailed by the enemy, and that 
his victorious bands might be expected at any moment 
to advance on Rome. So great was the alarm that the 
matrons crowded to the temples to avert by prayers and 
sacrifices their country's peril, and the senate resolved 
to appoint a dictator. 

24. It was the last that was ever seen of them upon 
earth. They all went down together, in the midst of 
the fight, and were never heard of more. The battle 
terminated, as usual in those conflicts of mutual hatred, 
in horrible butchery, hardly any of the patriot army 
being left to tell the tale of their disaster. At least four 
thousand were killed, including those who were slain on 
the field, those who were suffocated in the marshes or 
the river, and those who were burned in the farm-houses 
where they had taken refuge. It was uncertain which 
of these various modes of death had been the lot of 
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Count Louis, his brother, and his friend. The mystery 
was never solved. They had probably all died on the 
field; but stripped of their clothing, with their faces 
trampled upon by the hoofs of horses, it was not pos- 
sible to distinguish them from the less illustrious dead. 
It was the opinion of many that they had been drowned 
in the river ; of others that they had been burned. 

25. Day dawned ; the main army broke up from its 
camp, and began to enter the defile; while the natives, 
finding their positions occupied by the enemy, at first 
looked on quietly, and offered no disturbance to the 
march. But when they saw the long narrow line of the 
Carthaginian army winding along the steep mountain 
side, and the cavalry and baggage-cattle struggling at 
every step with the difficulties of the road, the tempta- 
tion to plunder was too strong to be resisted ; and from 
many points of the mountain, above the road, they rushed 
down upon the Carthaginians. The confusion was ter- 
rible : for the road or track was so narrow, that the least 
crowd or disorder pushed the heavily-loaded baggage- 
cattle down the steep below; and the horses, wounded 
by the barbarians' missiles, and plunging about wildly 
in their pain and terrdr, increased the mischief. 

26. Polybius praises the heroic spirit of Hasdrubal, 
saying that he knew when it was time for him to die; 
that having been careful of his life, so long as there was 
any hope of accomplishing his grand enterprise, when all 
was lost, he gave his country, what Pericles calls the 
greatest and noblest gift of a true citizen, the sacrifice of 
his own life. And doubtless none can blame a spirit^ of 
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devotion to the highest duty ; Hasdrabal was true to his 
country in his death as in his life. Yet the life of a son 
of Hamilcar was to Carthage of a value beyond all esti- 
mate : Hasdrubal's death outweighed the loss of many 
armies; and had he deigned to survive his defeat, he 
might again have served his country, not only in peace 
as Hannibal did after his defeat at Zama, but as the leader 
of a fresh army of Gauls and Ligurians, of Etruscans and 
Umbrians, co-operating with his brother in marching 
upon Rome. 

27. The distance between Megara and Corinth did 
not much exceed thirty miles: but the bad road, an 
expressive name, which it still bears among the Greeks, 
was or might easily have been made impassable for the 
march of an enemy. The thick and gloomy woods of 
Mount Cithgeron covered the inland country : the Sci- 
ronian rocks approached the waters edge, and hung 
over the narrow and winding path, which was confined 
above six miles along the sea shore. The passage of 
those rocks, so infamous in every age, was terminated 
by the Isthmus of Corinth; and a small body of firm 
and intrepid soldiers might have successfully defended 
a temporary entrenchment of five or six miles from the 
Ionian to the -^gean Sea. 

28. These several reports reached the senators who 
were assembled in the Temple of Faith. P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica, a man of the highest nobility, of great 
landed property, and of a stern and determined temper, 
called upon P. Mucins, the consul, to take instant and 
vigorous measures for the destruction of the tyrant. To 
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this Mucius answered, that he would not set the example 
of shedding blood, nor destroy any citizen without trial; 
but if the people were seduced or terrified by Gracchus 
into any illegal resolutions, he should consider such reso- 
lutions to be of no authority. Nasica then exclaimed, 
" The consul deserts the republic ; let those who wish 
to preserve it follow me." At once the senators arose, 
wrapped their gowns around their left arms as a shield, 
and proceeded in a body towards the capitol. 

29. Imlac procured instruments proper to hew stone 
and remove earth, and they fell to their work on the 
next day with more eagerness than vigour. They were 
presently exhausted by their efforts, and sat down to 
pant upon the grass. The prince, for a moment, ap- 
peared to be discouraged. " Sir," said his companion, 
"practice will enable us to continue our labour for a 
longer time ; mark, however, how far we have advanced, 
and you will find that our toil will some time have an 
end. Great works are performed, not by strength, but 
perseverance : yonder palace was raised by single stones, 
yet you see its height and spaciousness." They returned 
to their work day after day, and in a short time, found a 
fissure in the rock which enabled them to pass far with 
very little obstruction. 

30. Before embarking, Cortes addressed his soldiers 
in a short but animated harangue. He told them that 
they were about to enter on a noble enterprise, one that 
would make their name famous to after ages. He was 
leading them to countries more vast and opulent than any 
yet visited by Europeans. " I hold out to you a glorious 
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prize/' continued the orator, "but it is to be won by 
incessant toil. Great things are achieved only by great 
exertions, and glory was never the reward of sloth. If I 
have laboured hard and staked my all upon this under- 
taking, it is for the love of that renown which is the 
noblest recompense of man. But, if any among you 
covet riches more, be but true to me, as I will be true to 
you, and to the occasion, and I will make you masters of 
wealth such as our countrymen have never dreamed of. 
You are few in number, but strong in resolution ; and if 
this does not falter, doubt not but that the Almighty, who 
has never deserted the Spaniard in his contest with the 
infidel, will shield you, though encompassed by a cloud 
of enemies." 

31. Poetry employs both narrative and imitation. For 
instance, if Homer — after saying that Chryses came with 
his daughter's ransom as a suppliant to the Achaeans, and 
above all to the kings- — had continued to speak not in 
the character of Chryses, but as if he were Homer still, 
that, you know, would have been simple narrative, and 
not imitation. The story would have run somewhat in 
the following manner. I shall tell it in prose, for I am 
no poet. The priest came and prayed that the gods 
might grant to the Greeks the capture of Troy, and a 
safe return, if only they would release unto him his daugh- 
ter, accepting the ransom and reverencing his god. And 
when he had thus spoken, all the rest were moved with 
awe and were willing to consent : but Agamemnon was 
wroth, and charged him to depart and come again no 
more, lest the staff and the wreath of the god should 
avail him nought; and ere his daughter should be set 

c 
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free, he said, she should grow old with him in Argos : 
so he bade him begone, and avoid provoking him, if 
he wished to reach home unhm-t. 

82. Their forces consisted chiefly in their Foot, and 
yet they could draw great numbers of Horse into the 
field upon great occasions; they likewise used chariots 
in fight, which, with short scythes fastened to the ends 
of the axle-trees, gave cruel wounds, great terror, made 
fierce charges upon the ranks of the enemies, and were 
of much force to break or to disorder them. Their com- 
mon arms were small shields, but very large swords, which 
expressed more desire of wounding their enemies than 
defending themselves. They were esteemed a very brave 
and fierce people till their bodies came to be softened and 
their courage debased by the luxury, as well as servitude, 
which the Romans introduced among them. 

83. While they were sacking the city, Marcus looked 
down upon the havoc from the top of the citadel, and 
when he saw the greatness of the city and the richness 
of its spoil, his heart swelled within him, and he said, 
"What man's fortune was ever so great as mine?" 
But then in a moment there came the thought, how 
little a thing, and how short a time, can bring the 
greatest fortune down to the lowest, and his pride was 
turned into fear, and he prayed, if it must be that in 
return for such great glory and victory, some evil should 
befall himself or his country, yet that it might be light 
and recoverable. Whilst he prayed he veiled his head, 
as is the custom of the Romans in prayer, and turned 
round towards the right. But as he turned, his foot 
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slipped, and he fell upon his back upon the ground. 
Yet he was comforted rather than dismayed by his fall, 
for he said, " The Gods have heard my prayer, and for 
the great fortune of my victory over Veil, they have sent 
me only this little evil." 

84. The old story of Pandora's box (which many of 
the learned believe was formed among the heathens upon 
the tradition of the fall of man) shews us how deplorable 
a state they thought the present life without hope. To 
set forth the utmost condition of misery, they tell us that 
our forefather, according to the pagan theology, had a 
great vessel presented to him by Pandora. Upon his 
lifting up the lid of it, says the fable, there flew out all 
the calamities and distempers incident to men, from 
which, till that time, they had been altogether exempt. 
Hope, who had been enclosed in the cup with so much 
bad company, instead of flying off with the rest, stuck so 
close to the lid of it, that it was shut down upon her. 

85. Siccius Dentatus was known as the bravest man in 
the army that had been sent against the Sabines. He had 
taken an active part in the civil contests, and was now 
suspected, by the Decemvirs in command of the army, 
of plotting against them. Accordingly they determined 
to get rid of him, and for this end they sent him out 
as if to reconnoitre, with a party of soldiers, who were 
secretiy instructed to murder him. Having discovered 
their design, he resolved to defend himself to the last. 
More than one of his assailants fell, and the rest stood 
round him, not daring to come near him; when one 
wretch climbed up the rock behind him, and crushed 
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the brave old man with a massive stone. But the army 
learned the circumstances of his death, and the gene- 
rals only prevented a sedition by honouring him with 
a magnificent funeral. 

36. First of all a man should always consider how 
much he has more than he wants. I am wonderfdly 
pleased with the reply which Aristippus made to one 
who condoled him upon the loss of a farm : " Why," 
said he, " I have three farms still, and you have but one ; 
so that I ought rather to be afflicted for you than you for 
me." On the contrary, foolish men are more apt to con- 
sider what they have lost than what they possess ; and to 
fix their eyes upon those who are richer than themselves, 
rather than on those who are imder greater difficulties. 
All the real pleasures and conveniences of life lie in a 
narrow compass ; but it is the humour of mankind to be 
always looking forward, and straining after one who has 
got the start of them in wealth and honour. 

37. The Pompeians were too much dispirited to make 
any resistance. Shivered once more at the first onset, 
they poured in broken masses over hill and plain. But 
CsBsar was not yet satisfied. Allowing a part of his 
troops only to return to the camps, he led four legions 
in hot pursuit by a shorter or better road, and drew them 
up at the distance of six miles from the field of battle. 
The fugitives finding their retreat intercepted, halted on 
an eminence overhanging a stream. Caesar set his men 
immediately to throw up intrenchments, and cut off their 
approach to the water. This last labour was accom- 
plished before nightfall; and when the Pompeians per- 
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ceived that their means of watering were intercepted, they 
listened to the summons of the heralds who required 
their surrender. 

38. At daybreak on the next morning, the red ensign, 
which was the well-known signal for battie, was seen flying 
over Varro's head-quarters ; and he issued orders, it being 
his day of command, for the main army to cross the river, 
and form in order of battle on the right bank. Whether 
he had any further object in crossing to the right bank, 
than to enable the soldiers on that side to get water in 
security, we do not know ; but Hannibal, it seems, thought 
that the ground on either bank suited him equally; and 
he too forded the stream at two separate points, and drew 
out his army opposite to the enemy. The strong town of 
Canusium was scarcely three miles off in his rear ; he had 
left his camp on the other side of the river; if he were 
defeated, escape seemed hopeless. But when he saw the 
wide open plain around him, and looked at his numerous 
and irresistible cavalry, and knew that his infantry, how- 
ever inferior in numbers, were far better and older soldiers 
than the great mass of their opponents, he felt that defeat 
was impossible. 

39. The prospect of a future state is the secret com- 
fort and refreshment of my soul ; it is that which makes 
nature look gay about me; it doubles all my pleasures, 
and supports me under all my afflictions. I can look 
at disappointments and misfortunes, pain and sickness, 
death itself, and what is worse than death, the loss of 
those who are dearest to me, with indifference, so long 
as I keep in view the pleasures of eternity and the state 
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of being in which there will be no fears nor apprehensions, 
pains nor sorrows, sickness nor separation. Why will 
anfy man be so impertinently officious as to tell me all 
this is only fancy and delusion ? Is there any merit in 
being the messenger of ill news ? If it is a dream, let 
me enjoy it, since it makes me both the happier and 
better man. t 

• 

40. Xerxes had heard that a few desperate men led 
by a Spartan were going to oppose him as he passed, 
but he would not believe the news. He was still more 
astonished when one of his horsemen brought him word 
that he had seen several Spartans outside the wall, comb- 
ing their long hair. He sent for the Spartan king 
Demaratus, who had accompanied him from Persia, and 
asked him what this madness meant. Demaratus replied 
that the Spartans would defend the pass to the death, 
and that it was their practice to dress their heads with 
peculiar care when they were going to hazard their lives. 
Shortly afterwards Xerxes sent to bid them deliver up 
their arms. Leonidas desired him to come and take 
them. One of the Spartans was told that the Persian 
soldiers weie so numerous that their arrows would con- 
ceal the sun. " So much the better," he replied, " we shall 
then fight in the shade." 

41. Polybius also learned the Roman tongue, and 
attained to that knowledge of their laws, their rights, 
their customs, and antiquities, that few of their own 
citizens understood them better; having gained permis- 
sion from the senate to search the Capitol, he made 
himself familiar with their records, and afterwards trans- 
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lated them into his mother tongue. So that he taught 
the noblemen of Rome their own municipal laws, and 
was accounted more skilful in them than Fabius Pictor, 
a man of the senatorian order, who wrote the transactions 
of the Punic wars. He who neglected none of the laws 
of history was so careful of truth (which is the principal), 
that he made it his whole business to deliver nothing to 
posterity which might deceive them; and by that dili- 
gence and exactness may easily be known to be studious 
of truth, and a lover of it. 

42. Friends and fellow- soldiers, the seasonable period 
of my departure is now arrived, and I discharge, with the 
cheerfulness of a ready debtor, the demands of nature. 
I have learned from philosophy how much the soul is 
more excellent than the body ; and that the separation of 
the nobler substance should be the subject of joy, rather 
than of affliction. I have learned from religion, that an 
early death has often been the reward of piety; and I 
accept, as a favour of the gods, the mortal stroke that 
secures me from the danger of disgracing a character, 
which has hitherto been supported by virtue and fortitude. 
I die without remorse, as I have lived without guilt I am 
pleased to reflect on the innocence of my private life ; and 
I can aflirm with confidence, that the supreme authority, 
that emanation of the Divine Power, has been preserved 
in my hands pure and immaculate. 

43. The wisest and best of men, in all ages of the 
world have been those who lived up to the religion of 
their country, when they saw nothing in it opposed to 
morality, and to the best lights they had of the divine 
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nature. Pythagoras's first rule directs us to worship 
the gods " as it is ordained by law," for that is the most 
natural interpretation of the precept. Socrates, who was 
the most renowned among the heathens, both for wisdom 
and virtue, in his last moments desires his friends to offer 
a cock to iEsculapius: doubdess out of a submissive 
deference to the established worship of his country. 
Xenophon tells us, that his prince, whom he sets forth 
as a pattern of perfection, when he found his death 
approaching, offered sacrifice on the mountains to the 
Persian Jupiter, and the Sun, " according to the custom of 
the Persians." 

44. The narrative says, " The water washed some of 
the crew overboard, and entering the chinks, drowned 
others. When the boat had been launched, the young 
prince was received into it, and might certainly have been 
saved by reaching the shore, had not his illegitimate sister, 
the Countess of Perche, now struggling with death in the 
larger vessel, implored her brother's assistance ; shrieking 
out that he should not abandon her so barbarously. 
Touched with pity, he ordered the boat to return to the 
ship, that he might rescue his sister ; and thus the un- 
happy youth met his death through excess of affection ; 
for the skiff, overcharged by the multitudes who leaped 
into her, sank, and buried all indiscriminately in the deep. 
One rustic alone escaped, who, floating all night upon the 
mast, related in the morning the dismal catastrophe of 
this tragedy." 

45. Epimenides had been received with a reverence 
which ensured the success of his beneficent work, and, 
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when it was accomplished, he was dismissed with tokens 
of the wannest gratitude. The Athenians decreed gold 
and signal honours to their benefactor; but he had too 
high a sense of the sanctity of his office to accept such 
rewards. The only boon he requested was, for himself, 
a branch from the sacred olive tree which grew on the 
citadel, the gift, it was believed, of Athene, when she 
claimed the land as her own; and for his country, a 
decree of perpetual friendship and alliance between 
Athens and Cnossus. This pleasing monument of his 
visit seems to have subsisted in the time of Plato, and 
a statue of the Cretan sage long adorned one of the 
Athenian sanctuaries. 

46. As they left their homes, they smote their breasts 
and wrung their hands, and raised their weeping eyes to 
heaven in anguish ; and this is recorded as their plaint : 
" Oh, Malaga ! city renowned and beautiful ! where now 
is the strength of thy castles ? where the grandeur of thy 
towers ? of what avail have been thy mighty walls for the 
protection of thy children ? Behold them driven from thy 
pleasant abodes, doomed to drag out a life of bondage in 
a foreign land, and to die far from the home of their 
infancy ! What will become of thy old men and matrons, 
when their grey hairs shall be no longer reverenced ? what 
will become of thy maidens, so delicately reared, and 
tenderly cherished, when reduced to hard and menial 
servitude? Sons are separated from their fathers, 
husbands from their wives, and tender children from 
their mothers. They will bewail each other in foreign 
lands; but their lamentations will be the scoif of the 
stranger. Oh, Malaga I city of our birth! who can 
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behold thy desolation, and not shed tears of bitter- 
ness ? " 

47. Then he ordered some young men, chosen out 
from all his army, to approach to the temple of Juno ; 
and they had washed themselves in pure water, and 
were clothed in white, so that there was on them no 
sign or stain of blood and of slaughter; and they 
bowed low as they came to the temple, but were afraid 
to touch the image of the goddess, for no hand might 
touch it except the priest's who was born of the house 
that had the priesthood. So they asked the goddess 
whether it was her pleasure to go with them to Rome. 
And then there happened a wonder; for the image 
spake, and answered, "I will go;" and when they 
touched it, it moved from its place of its own accord, 
and it was carried to Rome. 

After this there were rejoicings at Rome greater than 
had ever been known before; and there were thanks- 
givings for four days, and all the temples were filled with 
those who came to offer their thank-offerings. 

48. A Numidian was again found, who undertook to 
pass over to the Roman lines as a deserter, and from 
thence to make his escape into Capua, bearing a letter 
from Hannibal, which explained his purpose, and con- 
jured the Capuans patiently to abide the issue of his 
attempt for a little while. When this letter reached Capua 
Hannibal was already gone ; his camp-fires had been seen 
burning as usual all night in his accustomed position 
on Tifata; but he had begun his march the preceding 
evening, immediately after dark, while the Romans still 
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thought that his army was hanging over their heads, and 
were looking for a second assault. 

His army disappeared from the eyes of the Romans 
behind Tifata ; and they knew not whither he was gone. 
Even so it is with us at this day; we lose him from 
Tifata ; we find him before Rome ; but we know nothing 
of his course between. 

49, On receiving this news, Alexander halted, and gave 
his men repose for four days, so that they should go into 
action fresh and vigorous. He also fortified his camp, 
and deposited in it all his military stores, and all his sick 
and disabled soldiers; intending to advance upon the 
enemy with the serviceable part of his army perfectly un- 
enciunbered. After this halt, he moved forward, while it 
was yet dark, with the intention of reaching the enemy, 
and attacking them at break of day. About half-way 
between the camps there were some undulations of the 
ground, which concealed the two armies from each other's 
view. But, on Alexander's arriving at their summit, he saw 
by the early light the Persian host arrayed before him. 
Some of the officers were for attacking instantly at all 
hazards, but the more prudent opinion of Parmenio pre- 
vailed, and it was determined not to advance farther till 
the battle-ground had been carefully surveyed. 

60. But before Caesar allowed his tired soldiers to 
enjoy the fruits of the victory of Pharsalia he required 
them to complete the conquest. The pursuit was con- 
tinued during the remainder of the day and on the 
morrow. But the task was easy. The clemency of the 
conqueror induced all to submit. When Caesar entered the 
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camp and saw the dead bodies of many Romans lying 
about, he exclaimed, "They would have it so; to have 
laid down their arms would have sealed our doom." Yet 
most of those who perished were foreigners or freedmen. 
The only distinguished person who fell was Domitius 
Ahenobarbus. Among those who came in and submitted 
voluntarily was M. Junius Brutus, a young man of whom 
we shall hear more. 

61. In the meanwhile, to provide themselves with a 
meal, the Greeks were compelled to slaughter their beasts 
of burden, and to dress their food with the arrows, shields, 
and other relics of the battle, which they found at a short 
distance from the camp. Toward noon some Persian 
heralds came from the king, accompanied by Phalynus, 
a Zacynthian, who had gained credit with Tissaphemes 
by his pretensions to military skill. They were com- 
missioned to summon the Greeks to lay down their arms, 
and throw themselves upon the king's mercy. Just as 
they had delivered their message, Clearchus happened to 
be called away to inspect a sacrifice : and having merely 
remarked, that it was not usual for conquerors to sur- 
render their arms, he desired his colleagues to return such 
an answer to the proposal as might appear to them most 
becoming. Cleanor, an Arcadian, who was the eldest 
among them, then declared that they would die sooner 
than give up their arms. 

62. A shepherd, in pursuing a goat which had strayed 
from his flock, having discovered a secret path by which 
it was possible to ascend to the top of the rock, came* 
with the intelligence to Maurice. A small band of chosen 
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soldiers, under the command of George of Mecklenburg, 
was instantly ordered to follow this guide. They set out 
in the evening, and clambering up the nigged track with 
infinite fatigue and danger, they reached the summit un- 
perceived : and at an hour which had been agreed on, 
when Maurice began the assault on the one side of the 
castle, they appeared on the other, ready to scale the 
walls, which were feeble in that place, because it had been 
hitherto deemed inaccessible. The garrison, struck with 
terror at the sight of an enemy on a quarter where they 
had thought themselves perfectly secure, immediately threw 
down their arms. 

63. The evening wore away : the governor's party 
broke up, and his friends attended him to his house. 
On their way home they met some of the conspirators, 
who, to lull all suspicion, began to jest with them, as 
though themselves going home from a revel, and join- 
ing the party, amidst riotous shouts and loud laughter, 
accompanied the governor to his own door. He went 
to rest in joyous and careless mood; his friends were 
all gone to their quarters ; the noise of revellers returning 
from their festivities died away through the city; and 
when midnight was come, the conspirators alone were 
abroad. They now divided into three parties; one was 
posted near the governor's house, a second secured the 
approaches to the market-place, and the third hastened 
to the quarter of the tombs, to watch for Hannibars 
signal. 

64, To the English it was a night of hope and fear, 
of suspense and anxiety. They had been wasted with 
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disease, broken with fatigue, and weakened by the many 
privations which must attend the march of an army 
through a hostile country and . in the presence of a 
superior force. But they were supported by the spirit 
and confidence of their gallant leader, and by the proud 
recollection of the victories won in similar circumstances 
by their fathers. As men, however, who had staked their 
lives on the issue of the approaching batde, they spent 
the intervening moments in making their wills, and in 
attending to the exercise of religion. The king himself 
took little repose. He visited the different quarters of the 
army; sent, as soon as the moon arose, officers to examine 
the ground, and arranged the operations of the next 
day. 

66. The resolution of retreating being now taken, and 
all things disposed for it, a question arose, whether it were 
better made by day or in the night. On this the council 
of war was divided; and their reasons seeming pretty 
equal, a person amongst them, a sort of astrologer, who 
passed for a prophet, and as such was much respected by 
the greater part of the army, promised them certain suc- 
cess if they retreated by night. Certain it is, that when 
measures are dubious, superstitious determinations have 
great use ; for as reason cannot easily determine the right 
way, that method which superstition fixes upon is, by the 
weight it has from thence, pursued with the greater cheer- 
fulness and effect. The general was guided by the pro- 
phet, and he disposed every thing for his retreat with 
great judgment. He caused the usual fires to be lighted 
in every part of his quarters. Some of his boldest and 
most active men led the van. 
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66. After a short interval, Charles, turning to Philip, 
who stood awaiting his commands, thus addressed him: 
" If the vast possessions which are now bestowed on you 
had come by inheritance, there would be abundant cause 
for gratitude. How much more when they come as a 
free gift in the lifetime of your father. But however large 
the debt, I shall consider it all repaid if you only dis- 
charge your duty to your subjects. So rule over them, 
that men shall commend and not censure me for the 
part I am now acting. Go on as you have begun. 
Fear God ; live justly ; respect the laws ; above all che- 
rish the interests of religion; and may the Almighty 
bless you with a son, to whom, when ojd and stricken 
with disease, you may be able to resign your kingdom 
with the same good-will with which I now resign mine 
to you." 

67. He turned pale as he listened to the bishop, and 
exclaimed with deep emotion, " It is a terrible sentence. 
Little did I imagine that any oflfence I had committed 
against God or the king could merit such a punishment. 
It is not death that I fear. Death is the common lot of 
all: but I shrink from dishonour; yet I may hope that 
my sufferings will so far expiate my offences, that my 
innocent family will not be involved in ruin by the con- 
fiscation of my property. Thus much at least, I think 
I may claim in consideration of my past services." Then, 
after a pause, he added, " Since my death is the will of 
God and his Majesty, I will try to meet it with patience." 
He asked the bishop if there was no hope. On being 
answered " None whatever," he resolved to devote himself 
at once to preparing for the solemn change. 
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68. After the loss of his last hope, by the destruction 
of the Syrian host at Magnesia, Hannibal wandered from 
land to land till he found a resting-place at the court 
of Prusias of Bithynia. The senate could not breathe 
while their great enemy lived, and Flamininus was sent 
to demand from Prusias the person of his illustrious 
guest. The king dared not say nay, and gave Hanni- 
bal to understand that he must be surrendered to Fla- 
mininus : but the great Carthaginian, to avoid falling 
into the hands of his implacable foes, swallowed poison, 
which, according to the common story, he carried with 
him constantly in the hollow of a ring. He was sixty- 
three years of age. Life had long ceased to be valu- 
able to him, because opposition to Rome had become 
hopeless. 

69. There is scarcely among the evils of human life 
any so generally dreaded as poverty. 

Against other evils the heart is often hardened by 
true or by false notions of dignity and reputation : thus 
we see dangers of every kind faced with willingness, 
because bravery, in a good or bad cause, is never with- 
out its encomiasts and admirers. But in the prospect 
of poverty, there is nothing but gloom and melancholy; 
the mind and body suffer together; its miseries bring 
no alleviations ; it is a state in which every virtue is 
obscured, and in which no conduct can avoid reproach : 
a state in which cheerfulness is insensibility, and de- 
jection sullenness, of which the hardships are without 
honour, and the labours without reward. 

Of these calamities there seems not to be wanting a 
general conviction ; we hear on every side the noise of 
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trade, and see the streets thronged with numberless mul- 
titudes, whose faces are clouded with anxiety, and whose 
steps are hurried by precipitation, from no other motive 
than the hope of gain. 

60. "It is no bad thing for a man," says Telema- 
chus, "to be a king; his house presently grows rich, 
and he himself rises in honour." Some advantages 
arising from the discharge of the kingly office have 
been already mentioned ; there were others, perhaps less 
brilliant, but more definite and certain. The most 
important of these was the domain, which, as it was 
originally the gift of the people, seems to have been 
attached to the station, and not to have been the private 
property of the person ; for Telemachus is described as 
retaining the domains of Ulysses, among other rights of 
the Crown, which he was nevertheless in danger of 
losing, if he should not be permitted to succeed his 
father ; but even his enemy Eurymachus, who wishes to 
exclude him from the throne, declares that no one 
shall deprive him of his patrimony. 

61. He made an inroad into Argolis, and ravaged the 
plain, where the corn was yet green, as far as the city 
walls. He foresaw that, if Antigonus should be induced 
by the impatience of the Argives to march oi:|t and 
give battle, he should be almost sure to gain an im- 
portant, perhaps a decisive, victory. On the other hand, 
if he should be allowed to waste the country without 
opposition, discontent and dejection would ensue with^ 
in the city; in either case he should raise the reputa- 
tion of his arms and the spirit of hi& people. The 
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event answered to his expectations, though the result 
was less important than he had hoped. Antigonus did 
not move. 

62. The approach of night, though it delivered the 
dejected Spaniards from the attacks of the enemy, ushered 
in, what was hardly less grievous, the noise of their bar- 
barous triumph, and of the horrid festival with which they 
celebrated their victory. Every quarter of the city was 
illuminated; the great temple shone with such peculiar 
splendour, that the Spaniards could plainly see the people 
in motion, and the priests busy in hastening preparations 
for the death of the prisoners. Through the gloom they 
fancied that they discerned their companions by the white- 
ness of their skins, as they were stript naked, and com- 
pelled to dance before the image of the god to whom 
they were to be offered. They heard the shrieks of those 
who were sacrificed, and thought that they could distinguish 
each unhappy victim, by the well-known sound of his 
voice. 

63. A thick mist had risen from the lake and covered 
the road and the foot of the hills, while their summits 
were shining in the morning sun. Nothing betrayed 
the presence of the enemy. With the feeling of perfect 
security, in regular marching order, laden with their 
baggage, the soldiers entered the fatal ground, and the 
long line of the army wound along slowly between the 
lake and the hills. The head of the column had already 
passed the small plain on their left, and was marching 
along that part of the road where the mountains came 
close to the water's edge. The rear-guard had just 
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entered the defile, when suddenly the stillness of the 
morning was broken by the wild cry of battle, and the 
Romans, as if they were attacked by invisible enemies, 
were struck down without being able to ward off or 
return a blow. Before they could throw down their 
cumbersome baggage and seize their arms, the enemy 
was among them. 

64. This tale is told of two Argive youths, Cleobis 
and Bito. There was a great festival in honour of the 
goddess Juno at Argos, to which their mother must needs 
be taken in a car. Now the oxen did not come home 
from the field in time : so the youths, fearful of being too 
late, put the yoke on their own necks, and themselves 
drew the car on which their mother rode. Five-and-forty 
furlongs did they draw her, and stopped before the 
temple. Then the Argive men who stood round the 
car extolled the vast strength of the youths; and the 
Argive women extolled the mother, who was blessed 
with such a pair of sons ; and the mother herself, over- 
joyed at the deed and at the praises it had won, besought 
the goddess to bestow on Cleobis and Bito, the sons who 
had so mightily honoured her, the highest blessing to 
which mortals can attain. Her prayer ended, they offered 
sacrifice and partook of the holy banquet, after which 
the two youths fell asleep in the temple. They never 
woke more, but so passed from the earth. 

66. After dinner we took our walk to Crito's, which 
lay through half-a-dozen pleasant fields planted round 
with plane trees, that are very common in this part of 
the country. We walked under the delicious shade of 
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these trees for aboat an hour before we came to Crito's 
house, which stands in the middle of a small park, beau- 
tified with two fine groves of oak and walnut, and a 
winding stream of sweet and clear water. We met 
a servant at the door with a small basket of finit which 
he was carrying into a grove, where he said his master 
was with the two strangers. We found them all three 
sitting under a shade. And, after the usual forms at 
first meeting, Euphranor and I sate down by them. Our 
conversation began upon the beauty of this rural scene, 
the fine season of the year, and some late improvements 
which had been made in the adjacent countiy by new 
methods of agriculture. Whence Alciphron took occa- 
sion to observe, that the most valuable improvements 
come latest 

66. Regulus was the first Roman general who crossed 
over into Africa. He stormed the town of Cljrpea and 
took 300 fortresses, and had to fight not only with men 
but with monsters. On the banks of the Bagrada, said 
the legend, abode a serpent of the enormous length of 
120 feet, and when the soldiers came thither for water, 
he seized some in his immense jaws, disabled several by 
blows of his tail, and killed not a few by his noisome 
breath. No ordinary weapon could pierce his body, for 
his strong scaly coat of mail easily turned aside any 
missile that was thrown against him. It was found 
necessary to employ the balistae and other artillery against 
him, as against a town, and at length he was slain. His 
blood so poisoned the river and the entire neighbourhood 
that the Romans were obliged to withdraw. His skin 
and jaw-bone were brought to Rom/e, where they 
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remained in one of the temples till the time of the 
Numantine war. 

67. Menenius Agrippa, sumamed Lanatus, was chosen 
general against the Sabines, and triumphed over them. 
And when the populace had seceded from the Senate, 
because they could not endure the tribute and military 
service laid upon them, and when it was found impossible 
to recall them, Agrippa told them the following story : 
" Once upon a time, the human limbs, seeing the belly 
idle, quarrelled with it, and refused their services. % When 
by that means they too lost their strength, they under- 
stood that the belly dispersed over all the limbs the 
food that it received, and became reconciled to it. Even 
so the Senate and people make up, as it were, one 
body, of which concord is the strength, and discord the 
destruction." 

68. In an open plain, not far from the city of AviJa, 
they caused a scaffold to be erected, of sufficient eleva- 
tion to be easily seen from the surrounding country. 
A chair of state was placed on it, and in this was seated 
an effigy of King Henry, clad in sable robes, and adorned 
with all the insignia of royalty, a sword at its side, a 
sceptre in its hand, and a crown upon its head. A mani- 
festo was then read, exhibiting in glowing colours the 
tyrannical conduct of the king, and the consequent de- 
termination to depose him; and vindicating the pro- 
ceeding by several precedents drawn from the history 
of the monarchy. The archbishop of Toledo, then as- 
cending the platform, tore the diadem from the head of 
the statue; others removed the rest of the regal insignia; 
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and the image, thus despoiled of its honours, was rolled 
in the dust, amid the mingled groans and clamours of 
the spectators. 

69. When the family of the king of Macedon was led 
in triumph by PauUus -ffimilius, their misfortunes, it is 
said, made them divide, with their conqueror, the attention 
of the Roman people. The sight of the royal children, 
whose tender age rendered them insensible of their situa- 
tion, struck the spectators, amidst the public rejoicings 
and prosperity, with the tenderest sorrow and compassion. 
The king appeared next in the procession ; and seemed 
like one confounded and astonished, and bereft of all 
sentiment, by the greatness of his calamities. His friends 
and ministers followed after him. As they moved along, 
they often cast their eyes upon their fallen sovereign, and 
always burst into tears at the sight; their whole behaviour 
demonstrating that they thought not of their own mis- 
fortunes, but were occupied entirely by the superior 
greatness of his: The generous Romans, on the contrary, 
beheld him with disdain and indignation, and regarded 
as unworthy of all compassion the man who could 
be so mean-spirited as to bear to live under such 
calamities. 

70. The signal was instantly given, and obeyed ; the 
most impatient of the legionaries leaped into five vessels 
that lay nearest to the bank ; and as they plied their oars 
with intrepid diligence, they were lost, after a few mo- 
ments, in the darkness of the night. A flame arose on 
the opposite side; and Julian, who too clearly imder- 
stood that his foremost vessels, in attempting to land. 
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had been fired by the enemy, dexterously converted 
their extreme danger into a presage of victory. "Our 
fellow-soldiers," he eagerly exclaimed, "are already masters 
of the bank ; see, they make the appointed signal ; let 
us hasten to emulate and assist their courage/' The 
united and rapid motion of a great fleet broke the violence 
of the current, and they reached the eastern shore of the 
Tigris with sufiicient speed to extinguish the flames, and 
rescue their adventurous companions. 

71. So much are men enslaved to their miserable being 
that there is no condition so wretched that they will not 
accept for preserving it. Maecenas said: "Let me be 
weak in hand, back, loin, and teeth : what does it matter 
so that life remains?" And Tamerlane, with a foolish 
humanity, palliated the fantastic cruelty he exercised upon 
lepers when he put all he could hear of to death, by pre- 
tending to deliver them from a painful life ; for there was 
not one of them who would not rather have undergone 
a triple leprosy than to be deprived of their being. An- 
tisthenes the Stoic being very sick, and crpng out " Who 
will deliver me from these evils?" Diogenes, who was 
come to visit him, " This," said he, presenting him with 
a knife, " presently, if thou wilt." " I do not say from 
my life," he replied, " but from my disease." 

72. Chremylus, who was an old and a good man, and 
withal exceeding poor, being desirous to leave some riches 
to his son, consults the oracle of Apollo upon the subject. 
The oracle bids him follow the first man he should see 
upon his going out of the temple. The person he chanced 
to see was to appearance an old blind sordid man, but. 
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upon his following him from place to place, he at last 
found by his own confession, that he was Plutus, the god 
of riches, and that he was just come out of the house of 
a miser. Plutus farther told him, that when he was a boy, 
he used to declare, that as soon as he came to age he 
would distribute wealth to no one but virtuous and just 
men; upon which Jupiter, considering the pernicious 
consequences of such a resolution, took his sight away 
from him, and left him to stroll about the world in the 
blind condition wherein Chremylus beheld him. 

73. There chanced at this time to be an Athenian em- 
bassy at Sparta, come about some other matters; and, hear- 
ing the charges made against their country, the ambassadors 
asked permission to speak. Leave being granted, they 
displayed the great merits of Athens toward Greece, and 
shewed the honourable way in which she had acquired 
her present dominion. They did not deny that she 
exercised it with rigour, but maintained that she only 
acted on the ordinary principles of human nature, and 
that any others in her case would perhaps have acted 
worse. They advised them to remain at peace, but added 
that Athens had no fear of war. All then retired, and 
the Lacedaemonians proceeded to deliberate. King 
Archidamus, a man of age and experience, having shewn 
the advantages which a naval power like Athens pos- 
sessed, advised peace at least for the present; but to 
prepare for war, by collecting funds and forming al- 
liances; meantime, as the Athenians had offered to 
submit to the law, to send an embassy to Athens. 
But the Ephor Sthenelaidas, in a blunt laconic speech, 
cried for war without delay: and a great majority of 
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the assembly having voted with him, the decision was 
communicated to the allies, and they were desired to 
come again to deliberate on the mode of conducting 
the war. 

74. On the second day the Gauls entered the city at 
the Colline gate. A sorrowful silence prevailed : they 
reached the Forum: on the Capitol above they beheld 
armed men : beneath in the Comitium the aged Sena- 
tors : they were awe-struck, and paused. At length 
one put forth his hand, and stroked the venerable beard 
of M. Papirius. The indignant old man raised his ivory 
sceptre, and smote him on the head: the Barbarian 
drew his sword, and slew him, and all the others shared 
his fate. The Gauls spread over the city in quest of 
plimder: fires broke out in various quarters, and ere 
long the city was reduced to ashes, no houses remain- 
ing but a few on the Palatine reserved for the chiefs. 

75. " I am come to inform you of a secret you must 
impart to Pausanias alone. From remote antiquity I am 
of Grecian lineage. I am solicitous of the safety of 
Greece. Long since, but for the auguries, would Mar- 
donius have given battle. Regarding these no longer, he 
will attack you early on the morning. Be prepared. If 
he change his purpose, remain as you are — he has pro- 
visions only for a few days more. Should the event of 
war prove favourable, you will but deem it fitting to make 
some effort for the independence of one who exposes 
himself to so great a peril for the purpose of apprising 
you of the intentions of the foe. I am Alexander of 
Macedoa" 
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Thus saying, the horseman returned to the Persian 
camp. The Athenian leaders hastened to Pausanias, and 
informed him of what they had heard. 

76. And since I have mentioned Pyrrhus, I will end 
with a very good though known story of this ambitious 
madman. When he had shewn the utmost fondness for 
his expedition against the Romans, Cineas, his chief 
minister, asked him what he proposed to himself by this 
war? "Why," says Pyrrhus, "to conquer the Romans, 
and reduce all Italy to my obedience." "What then?" 
says Cineas. " To pass over into Sicily," says Pjrrrhus, 
" and then all the Sicilians must be our subjects." "And 
what does your majesty intend next?" "Why truly," 
says the king, "to conquer Carthage, and make myself 
master of all Africa." "And what, sir,*' says the minister, 
" is to be the end of all your expeditions ?" " Why then," 
says the king, " for the rest of our lives we will sit down 
to good wine." " How, sir," replied Cineas, " to better 
than we have now before us ? Have we not already as 
much as we can drink ?" 

77. Discretion points out the noblest ends to us, and 
pursues the most proper and laudable methods of attain- 
ing them. Cunning has only private selfish aims, and 
sticks at nothing which may make them succeed. Dis- 
cretion has large and extended views, and hke a well 
formed eye, commands a whole horizon. Cunning is a 
kind of short-sightedness, that discovers the minutest 
objects which are near at hand, but is not able to discern 
things at a distance: Discretion, the more it is discovered, 
gives a greater authority to the person who possesses it 
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Cunning, when it is once detected, loses its force, and 
makes a man incapable of bringing about even those 
events which he might have done had he passed only for 
a plain man. Discretion is the perfection of reason, and 
a guide to us in all the duties of life : cunning is a kind 
of instinct that only looks out after our immediate in- 
terests and welfare. 

78. I shall here relate a Jewish tradition concerning 
Moses, which seems to be a kind of parable, illustrating 
what I have last mentioned. That great prophet, it is 
said, was called up by a voice from heaven to the top of 
a mountain; where, in a conference with the Supreme 
Being, he was admitted to propose to him some questions 
concerning his administration of the universe. In the 
midst of this divine colloquy he was commanded to look 
down on the plain below. At the foot of the mountain 
there issued out a clear spring of water, at which a sol- 
dier alighted from his horse to drink. He was no 
sooner gone than a little boy came to the same place, 
and finding a purse of gold which the soldier had 
dropped, took it up and went away with it. 

79. Immediately after this came an infirm old man, 
weary with age and travelling, and having quenched his 
thirst, sat down to rest himself by the side of the spring. 
The soldier missing his purse, returns to search for it, 
and demands it of the old man, who affirms he had not 
seen it, and appeals to heaven in witness of his inno- 
cence. The soldier, not believing his protestations, kills 
him. Moses fell on his face with horror and amazement, 
when the Divine voice thus prevented his expostulation : 
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" Be not surprised, Moses, nor ask why the Judge of the 
whole earth has suffered this thing to come to pass. 
The child is the occasion that the blood of the old man 
is spilt; but know that the old man whom thou sawest 
was the murderer of that child's father." 

80. "The gods/' says he, "suffer themselves to be 
prevailed upon by entreaties. When mortals have of- 
fended them by their transgressions, they appease them 
by vows and sacrifices. You must know, Achilles, that 
prayers are the daughters of Jupiter. They are crippled 
by frequent kneeling, have their faces full of cares and 
wrinkles, and their eyes always cast toward heaven. 
They are constant attendants on the goddess Ate, and 
march behind her. This goddess walks forward with 
a bold and haughty air; and being very light of foot 
runs through the whole earth grieving and afflicting the 
sons of men. She gets the start of Prayers, who always 
follow her, in order to heal those persons whom she 
wounds. He who honours these daughters of Jupiter, 
when they draw near to him, receives great benefit from 
them: but as for him who rejects them, they entreat 
their father to give his orders to the goddess Ate, to 
punish him for his hardness of heart." 

81. Menippus, the philosopher, was a second time 
taken up into heaven by Jupiter, when, for his enter- 
tainment, he lifted up a trap-door that was placed by 
his footstool. At its rising there issued through it such 
a din of cries as astonished the philosopher. Upon his 
asking what they meant, Jupiter told him they were 
the prayers that were sent up to him from the earth. 
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Menippus, amidst the confusion of voices, which was so 
great that nothing less than the ear of Jove could dis- 
tinguish them, heard the words "riches, honour," and 
"long life," repeated in several different tones and lan- 
guages. When the first hubbub of sounds was over, the 
trap-door being left open, the voices came up more 
separate and distinct The first prayer was a very odd 
one; it came from Athens, and desired Jupiter to in- 
crease the wisdom and the beard of his humble sup- 
pliant. Menippus knew it, by the voice, to be the prayer 
of his friend Licander, the philosopher. 

82. This was succeeded by the petition of one who 
had just laden a ship, and promised Jupiter, if he took 
care of it, and returned it home again full of riches, he 
would make him an offering of a silver cup. Jupiter 
thanked him for nothing: and bending down his ear 
more attentively than ordinary heard a voice complain- 
ing to him of the cruelty of an Ephesian widow^ and 
begged him to breed compassion in her heart " This," 
says Jupiter, "is a very honest fellow. I have received 
a great deal of incense from him : I will not be so cruel 
to him as to hear his prayers." He was then interrupted 
with a whole volley of vows which were made for the 
health of a tyrannical prince by his subjects who prayed 
for him in his presence. Menippus was surprised after 
this to hear low whispers from the same assembly ex- 
postulating with Jove for suffering such a tyrant to live, 
and asking him how his thunder could lie idle ? 

83. The philosopher sedng a great cloud mounting 
upwards and making its way dkectly to the tn^door, 
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inquired of Jupiter what it meant. " This," says Jupiter, 
"is the smoke of a whole hecatomb that is offered me 
by the general of an army, who is very importunate with 
me to let him cut off a hundred thousand men that are 
drawn up in array against him. What does the impu- 
dent wretch think I see in him, to believe that I will 
make a sacrifice of so many mortals as good as himself, 
and all this to his glory forsooth? But harkl" says 
Jupiter, "there is a voice I never heard but in time of 
danger: 'tis a rogue that is shipwrecked in the Ionian 
sea. 1 have saved him on a plank but three days ago, 
upon his promise to mend his manners: the scoundrel 
is not worth a groat, and yet has the impudence to 
offer me a temple if I will keep him from sinking." 

84. Pontius was so elated by his success at the 
Caudine Forks, that he knew not what would be the best 
use to make of his victory; so he sent for his father 
Herennius and asked him what he thought should be 
done. On hearing that the Roman army was shut up be- 
tween two woody hills, the old man said that they ought 
either to be all put to the sword, in order that their 
strength might be broken, or allowed to go uninjured so 
that they might be won over by their enemies' kindness. 
But neither piece of advice was accepted. Finally terms 
were granted on condition that all the prisoners should 
pass under the yoke. The consuls were obliged to give 
up their armour and cloaks, and were the first to undergo 
the disgrace, followed by each legion in turn. All the 
time the Samnite soldiers stood by with arms in their 
hands, jeering and reproaching the captives. When the 
Romans got out of the pass, the daylight was more hateful 
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to them than death itself, and they were so ashamed that 
none would enter the city before nightfall. 

85. Midas, king of the Brygians in Macedonia, had at 
the foot of Mount Bemison a garden, in which grew 
spontaneously roses of sixty petals, and of extraordinary 
fragrance. To this garden Silenus was in the habit of 
repairing : and Midas, or his people, by pouring wine into 
the fount from which he was wont to drink, intoxicated 
him, and he was thus captured. Midas put various ques- 
tions to him respecting the origin of things, and the 
events of past times. One was, " What is best for men ? " 
Silenus was long silent : at length, when he was con- 
strained to answer, he said, " Ephemeral seed of a toil- 
some fate and hard fortune, why do ye oblige me to tell 
what it were better for you not to know? Life is most 
free from pain when one is ignorant of future evils. It is 
best of all for man not to be born : the second is, for 
those who are born to die as soon as possible." 

86. I never was more astonished in my Ufe than when 
I halted on the top of one of the numerous hills of which 
this portion of the Crimea is composed, and looking 
down saw under my feet a little pond, closely compressed 
by the sides of high rocky mountains. On it floated six 
or seven English ships for which exit seemed quite hope- 
less. The bay is like a Highland tarn, and it is long 
ere the eye admits that it is some half mile in length 
from the sea and varies from two hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and twenty yards in breadth. The shores 
are so steep and precipitous that they shut out as it were 
the expanse of the harbour, and make it appear much 
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smaller than it really is. Towards the sea the cliflfs close 
up and completely overlap the narrow channel which 
leads to the haven, so that it is quite invisible. On the 
south-east of the poor village, which struggles for exist- 
ence between the base of the rocky hills and the margin 
of the sea, there are the extensive ruins of a fort, built 
some two hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

87. The senate agreed to Cato's proposal. Whereupon 
the consul, convinced that the best plan would be to 
anticipate the approach of night, gave directions to the 
triumvirs to get ready everything that the execution 
required. Guards were stationed about in different 
places, and then the consul in person conducted Lentulus 
down into the prison. The praetors did the same for the 
rest. Now on the left hand as you enter the prison there 
is a dungeon dug down about twelve feet deep into the 
ground. It has a thick wall on every side, and is sur- 
mounted by a vaulted roof with stone arches; and the 
darkness, dirt, and smell make its aspect revolting. Such 
was the place into which Lentulus was let down and then 
strangled by his jailers. And so a nobleman of an illustrious 
house, who had enjoyed consular authority at Rome, met 
with an end such as his evil deeds and character deserved. 
Cethegus was executed in the same way. 

88. After having served about two years he set out for 
America, partly to see the world, partly for the sake of 
shooting, of which he was very fond. Here he wandered 
about in such a manner that no one can quite prove where 
he went, but it is certain that he sent from thence certain 
rare birds, which may still be seen. Leaving his servant 
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in America, it seems that he intended to travel further, 
but the ship in which he sailed was wrecked, and it was 
believed that every one perished. He however affirms 
that he was tossed about in a boat on the open sea for 
several days, and was then picked up half dead by 
another ship which took him to Australia. Here he lived 
a very strange life under a feigned name; at times he 
would perform the duties of a butcher on the farms, 
at others he is suspected of having paid his attention to 
horse-stealing, but on this matter he does not like to say 
much. 

89. The king at length besieged him in his strong- 
hold ; but the defence was so gallant that there appeared 
no prospect of success : whereupon many of the gentle- 
men in Alphonso's camp entreated the king to offer Ber- 
nardo immediate possession of his father's person, if he 
would surrender his castle. Bernardo at once consented; 
but the king gave orders to have Count Sancho Diaz 
taken off instantly in his prison. When he was dead, they 
clothed him in splendid attire, mounted him on horse- 
back, and so led him towards Salamanca, where his 
son was expecting his arrival. As they drew nigh the 
city, the king and Bernardo rode out to meet them; 
and when Bernardo saw his father approaching, he ex- 
claimed, "O God, is the count of Saldano indeed coming?" 
"Look where he is," replied the cruel king; "and now 
go and greet him whom you so long desired to see." 
Bernardo went forward and took his father's hand to 
kiss it; but when he felt the dead weight of the hand, 
and saw the livid face of the corpse, he cried aloud 
and said, "Ah, Don San Diaz, in an evil hour didst 
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thou beget me I Thou art dead, and I have given my 
stronghold for thee, and now I have lost all." 

90. However, the loss of his lance was no small 
affliction to him, and as he was making his complaint 
about it to his squire, *'I have read," said he, "friend 
Sancho, that a certain Spanish knight whose name 
was Diego Perez de Vargas having broken his sword 
in the heat of an engagement, pulled up by the roots 
a wild olive-tree, or at least, tore down a massy branch, 
and did such wonderful execution, crushing and grind- 
ing so many Moors with it that day, that he won for 
himself and his posterity the surname of the Pounder, 
or Bruiser. I tell thee this because I intend to tear up 
the next oak or holm-tree we meet: with the trunk 
whereof I hope to perform such deeds that thou wilt 
esteem thyself happy in having had the honour to be- 
hold them, and in having been the eyewitness of 
achievements which posterity will be scarce able to be- 
lieve." "Heaven grant you may!" cried Sancho; "I 
believe it all, because your worship says it."- 

91. Both in the northern and the southern parts of 
Europe there prevailed of old a superstitious custom, 
of which the traces probably linger to this day in 
many simple districts. The young women rose on this 
sacred morning ere the sun was up, and collected 
garlands of flowers, which they bound upon their 
heads; and according as the dew remained upon these 
a longer or a shorter time, they augured more or less 
favourably of the constancy of their lovers. Another 
ceremony was to enclose a wether in a hut of heath. 
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and dance and sing round it, while she who desired 
to have her fortune told stood by the door. If the 
wether remained still, the omen was good. If he 
pushed his horns through the frail roof or door, 
then the lover was false-hearted. 

92. With the morning came a bright cold sky, and 
our men, though ankle-deep in mud wherever they went, 
cheered up when they beheld the sun once more. The 
peaks of the hills and mountain sides are covered still 
with snow. As rumours of great disasters reached us 
from Balaclava, I rode into the town, after breakfast- 
ing in my stable, and made my way there as well as 
I could. The roads were mere quagmires. Another 
day's rain would have rendered them utterly impassable, 
and only fit for swimming or navigation. Dead horses 
and cattle lay all over the country, and here and there 
a sad little procession might be seen wending its way 
slowly towards the iiospital marquees, which had been 
again pitched, charged with the burden of some inani- 
mate body. 

93. I drew near with that reverence which is due to a 
superior nature; and as my heart was entirely subdued 
by the captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his 
feet and wept. He lifted me from the ground, and taking 
me by the hand, "Mirza," said he, "I have heard thee 
in thy soliloquies; follow me." He then led me to the 
highest pinnacle of the rock, and placing me on the top 
of it — "Cast thy eyes eastward," said he, "and tell me 
what thou seest." " I see," said I, " a huge valley, and a 
prodigious tide of water rolling through it." " The valley 
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that thou seest," said he, "is the Vale of Misery, and the 
tide of water that thou seest is part of the great tide of 
eternity." "What is the reason," said I, "that the tide 
I see, rises out of a thick mist at one end and again loses 
itself in a thick mist at the other ?" " What thou seest," 
said he, "is that portion of eternity which is called time, 
measured out by the sun, and reaching from the begin- 
ning of the world to its consummation." 

94. " Examine now," said he, "this sea, that is bounded 
with darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou dis- 
coverest in it." " I see a bridge," said I, " standing in the 
midst of the tide." "The bridge thou seest," said he, 
"is human life; consider it attentively." Upon a more 
leisurely survey of it, I found that it consisted of three- 
score and ten entire arches, with several broken arches, 
which added to those that were entire, made up the num- 
ber about a hundred. As I was counting the arches the 
genius told me that this bridge consisted at first of a thou- 
sand arches, but that a great flood swept away the rest, 
and left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld 
it." "But tell me farther," said he, "what thou discoverest 
on it." "I see multitudes of people passing over it," 
said I, "and a black cloud hanging on each end of it." 

96. The genius seeing me indulge myself on this 
melancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough 
upon it. "Take thine eyes oflf the bridge," said he, 
"and tell me if thou yet seest anything thou dost not 
comprehend." Upon looking up, "What mean," said 
I, " those great flights of birds that are perpetually hover- 
ing about the bridge, and settling upon it from time to 
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time? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and 
among many other feathered creatures, several little 
winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon the 
middle arches." "These," said the genius, "are Envy, 
Avarice, Superstition, Despair, Love, with the like cares 
and passions that infest human life." 

I here fetched a deep sigh. "Alas I" said I, "man 
was made in vain ! how is he given away to misery 
and mortality ! tortured in life, and swallowed up in 
death I" 

06. The genius being moved with compassion towards 
me, bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. " Look no 
more," said he, "on man in the first stage of his existence, 
in his setting out for eternity ; but cast thine eyes on that 
thick mist into which the tide bears the several genera- 
tions of mortals that fall into it." I directed my sight as 
I was ordered, and (whether or no the good genius 
strengthened it with any supernatural force or dissipated 
part of the mist that was before too thick for the eye to 
penetrate) I saw the valley opening at the farther end, 
and spreading forth into an immense ocean, that had a 
huge rock of adamant running through the midst of it, 
and dividing it into two equal parts. The clouds still 
rested on one half of it, insomuch that I could discover 
nothing in it ; but the other appeared to me a vast ocean 
planted with innumerable islands, that were covered with 
fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little 
shining seas that ran among them. 

07. I could see persons dressed in glorious habits with 
garlands upon their heads, passing among the trees, lying 
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down by the sides of fountains, or resting on beds of 
flowers ; and could hear a confused harmony of singing- 
birds, falling waters, human voices, and musical instru- 
ments. Gladness grew in me upon the discovery of so 
delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle 
that I might fly away to those happy seats; but the genius 
told me there was no passage to them, except through the 
gates of death that I saw opening every moment upon 
the bridge. "The islands," said he, "that lie so fresh 
and green before thee, and with which the whole face of 
the ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are 
more in number than the sands on the sea shore; there 
are myriads of islands behind those which thou here dis- 
coverest, reaching further than thine eye, or even thine 
imagination can extend itself." 

08. "These are the mansions of good men after death, 
who, according to the degree and kinds of virtue in which 
they excelled, are distributed among these several islands ; 
which abound with pleasures of diflferent kinds and de- 
grees, suitable to the relishes and perfections of those 
who are settled in them : every island is a paradise 
accommodated to its respective inhabitants. Are not 
these, O Mirza, habitations worth contending for ? Does 
life appear miserable that gives thee opportunities of 
earning such a reward ? Is death to be feared that will 
convey thee to so happy an existence ? Think not man 
was made in vain who has such an eternity reserved for 
him." I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on these 
happy islands. At length said I, "Shew me now, I 
beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid imder those dark 
clouds which cover the ocean on the other side of the 
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rock of adamant." The genius making me no answer, 
I turned about to address myself to him a second time, 
but I found that he had left me. 

00. One Dicaeus, an Athenian exile in the Persian 
service, asserted that one day, when he was in the 
Thriasian plain, which stretches from Eleusis north- 
ward, in company with Demaratus, the banished king 
of Sparta, who followed in Xerxes' train, they saw a 
cloud of dust, such as might be raised by the trampling 
of 30,000 men, advance from Eleusis. As they were 
wondering what this might be, they heard a noise which 
seemed to him to be the song which the initiated sang 
in praise of lacchus. Dicaeus then assured his com- 
panion that some great evil was about to befal the 
Persians: for the gods were manifestly quitting Eleusis, 
on the desolation of Attica, to proceed to the assistance 
of the Greeks, and if they should direct their course 
towards Peloponesus, the blow would fall on the land army : 
if towards Salamis, then Xerxes would run great risk 
of losing his fleet. 

100. As the Teutoberg forest, in which Varas and his 
legions had been slaughtered, was at hand, Germanicus 
resolved to proceed thither, and render the last honours 
to the slain. On arriving at the fatal spot, the Romans 
found the camp of Varus still bearing evident traces of 
the miserable fate which had befallen the army. Around 
lay whitening the bones of men and horses, while broken 
weapons strewed the ground. Human heads also were 
fixed on trunks of trees, and the altars at which the 
officers had been sacrificed stood in the adjoining 
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woods. The soldiers sorrowfully collected the bones of 
their comrades, and raised a mound over them, Ger- 
manicus himself laying the first sod. Tiberius however 
was so jealous that he was said to have been oifended at 
this dutiful action, pretending that the sight of the unburied 
bodies was likely to damp the spirit of the soldiers. 

lOL When the Athenians in the war with the Lacedae- 
monians received many defeats both by sea and land, they 
sent a message to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to ask 
the reason why they who erected so many temples to the 
gods, and adorned them with such costly oflferings ; why 
they who had instituted so many festivals, and accom- 
panied them with such pomps and ceremonies ; in short, 
why they who had slain so many hecatombs at their altars, 
should be less successful than the Lacedaemonians who 
fell so short of them in these particulars ? To this the 
oracle made the following reply: "I am better pleased 
with the prayers of the Lacedaemonians than with all the 
oblations of the Greeks." As this prayer implied virtue 
in those that made it, the philosopher proceeds to shew 
how the most vicious man might be devout, so far as 
victims could make him, but that his oflferings were 
regarded by the gods as bribes, and his petitions as 
blasphemies. 

102. Epictetus makes use of an allusion, which is very 
beautiful, and wonderfully proper to incline us to be 
satisfied with the post in which Providence has placed 
us. " We are here," says he, " as in a theatre, where every 
one has a part allotted to him. The great duty which 
lies upon a man is to act his part in perfection. We 
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may indeed say that our part does not suit us, and that 
we could act another better. But this," says the philo- 
sopher, " is not our business. All that we are concerned 
in is to excel in the part which is given us. If it be 
an improper one the fault is not in us, but in him who 
has cast our several parts, and is the great disposer of 
the drama." The part that was acted by this philosopher 
himself was but a very indifferent one, for he lived and 
died a slave. 

103. There is nothing in history which is so im- 
proving to the reader as those accounts which we meet 
with of the deaths of eminent persons, and of their be- 
haviour in that dreadful season. I may also add that 
there are no parts in history which affect and please the 
reader in so sensible a manner. The reason I take 
to be this, there is no other single circumstance in the 
story of any person which can possibly be the case of 
every one who reads it. A battle or a triumph are con- 
junctures in which not one man in a million is likely 
to be engaged; but when we see a person at the point 
of death, we cannot forbear being attentive to every- 
thing he says or does, because we are sure that some 
time or other we shall ourselves be in the same melan- 
choly circumstances. The general, the statesman, or 
the philosopher, are perhaps characters which we may 
never act in, but the dying man is one whom, sooner 
or later, we shall certainly resemble. 

104. At these words the people fell back in alarm, 
and Virginius, seeing no hope, said he repented of his 
vehemence, and craved permission to take his daughter 
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and her nurse aside in order to question them about the 
matter. After leave had been granted, he drew them 
near a butcher's stall, and snatching up a knife plunged it 
into his poor daughter's bosom. Then looking fiercely 
towards the tribunal, "With this blood," he cried, 
"Appius, I devote thee and thy head." The tyrant 
called out to his armed retainers to seize him; but 
brandishing his reeking blade he reached the gate, no 
one daring to stop him, and proceeded to the camp, 
followed by a number of friends. There, when the 
soldiers heard his tale, they abandoned their generals and 
marched to Rome. The other army soon followed from 
the Sabine frontier and joined them. After halting 
awhile on Mons Sacer, the combined armies passed 
through the city and encamped upon the Aventine Hill. 

106. "Among men there are some who have their 
vices concealed by wealth, and others who have their 
virtues concealed by poverty." Every man's observa- 
tion will supply him with instances of rich men, who 
have several faults and defects that are overlooked, if 
not entirely hidden, by means of their riches; and I 
think we cannot find a more natural description of a 
poor man, whose merits are lost in his poverty, than that 
in the words of the wise man. " There was a little city, 
and few men within it, and there came a great king 
against it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks 
against it. Now there was found in it a poor wise man, 
and he by his wisdom delivered the city : yet no man 
remembered that same poor man. Then said I, wisdom 
is better than strength : nevertheless the poor man's 
wisdom is despised, and his words are not heard." 
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106. If we regard poverty and wealth as they are apt 
to produce virtues or vices in the mind of man, one may 
observe that there is a set of each of these growing out 
of poverty, quite different from that which rises out of 
wealth. Humility and patience, industry and temper- 
ance, are veiy often the good qualities of a poor man. 
Humanity and good nature, magnanimity and a sense 
of honour, are as often the qualifications of the rich. 
On the contrary, poverty is apt to betray a man into 
envy, riches into arrogance. Poverty is too often at- 
tended with fraud, vicious compliance, repining, mur- 
mur, and discontent ; riches expose a man to pride and 
luxury, a foolish elation of heart, and too great a fond- 
ness for the present world. In short, the middle con- 
dition is most eligible to the man Who would improve 
himself in virtue : as I have before shewn, it is the most 
advantageous for the gaining of virtue. 

107. The elder Cyrus, just before his death, is repre- 
sented by Xenophon speaking after this manner : " Think 
not, my dearest children, that when I depart from you 
I shall be no more; but remember that my soul, even 
while I lived among you, was invisible to you: yet by 
my actions you were sensible it existed in this body. 
Believe it therefore existing still, though it be still unseen. 
How quickly would the honours of illustrious men perish 
after death if their souls performed nothing to preserve 
their fame ! For my own part, I never could think that the 
soul while in a mortal body lives, but when departed out 
of it, it dies : or that its consciousness is lost when it is 
discharged out of an unconscious habitation. But when it 
is freed from all corporeal alliance, then it truly exists." 
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108. No one shall persuade me, Scipio, that your 
worthy father or your grandfathers Paulus and Africa- 
nus, or Africanus his father or uncle, or many other 
excellent men whom I need not name, performed so 
many actions to be remembered by posterity without 
being sensible that futurity was their right. And if I 
may be allowed an old man's privilege to speak of my- 
self, do you think I would have endured the fatigue of 
so many wearisome days and nights, both at home and 
abroad, if I imagined that the same boundary which is 
set to my life must terminate my glory? Were it not 
more desirable to have worn out my days in ease and 
tranquillity, free from labour and without emulation ? 

100. Of those that fought against Hannibal at Cannae, 
some escaped by flight, and others were taken prisoners. 
The latter were very numerous, but though Hannibal 
offered to release them for a very small ransom, the 
Romans refused it by a public decree, and left them to 
be put to death or sold out of Italy. Those that had 
saved themselves by flight were sent into Sicily with an 
order not to set foot on Italian ground during the war 
with Hannibal. These came to Marcellus in a body, and, 
falling on their knees, begged to be admitted again into 
the army. Marcellus, moved with compassion, wrote to 
the senate desiring leave to recruit his army with these 
exiles: but, after much deliberation, the senate signified 
by a decree " That the commonwealth had no need of 
the service of cowards: Marcellus, however, might em- 
ploy them if he pleased, provided that he did not bestow 
upon any of them crowns or other military rewards.*' 
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110. When Antonius entered the Forum, and the 
crowd made way for him, he presented to Caesar a 
diadem which he carried surrounded with a crown of 
bay; and there was a clapping of hands, not loud but 
slight, which had been already concerted. When Caesar 
put away the diadem from him, all the people clapped 
their hands ; and when Antonius presented it again, only 
a few clapped: but when Caesar declined to receive it 
again, all the people applauded. The experiment having 
thus failed, Caesar rose, and ordered the crown to be 
carried to the capitol. But as Caesar's statues were seen 
crowned with royal diadems, two of the tribunes. Flavins 
and Marcellus, went up to them and pulled off the 
diadems, and having discovered those who had been 
the first to salute Caesar as king they led them off to 
prison. 

111. The people followed, clapping their hands and 
calling the tribunes Bruti, because it was Brutus who 
put down the kingly power, and placed the sovereignty 
in the Senate and people instead of its being in the 
hands of one man. Caesar being irritated at this, de- 
prived Flavins and Marcellus of their office, and while 
rating them he also insulted the people by frequently 
caUing the tribunes Bruti and Cumaei. In this state of 
affairs the many turned to Marcus Brutus, who, on his 
father's side, was considered to be a descendant of the 
ancient Brutus, and on his mother's side belonged to 
the Servilii, another distinguished house, and he was 
the son-in-law and nephew of Cato. The honours and 
favours which Brutus had received from Caesar dulled 
him towards attempting, of his own proper motion, the 
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overthrow of the monarchical power; for not only was 
his life saved at the battle of Pharsalus after the rout 
of Pompey, and many of his friends also at his entreaty, 
but besides this he had great credit with Caesar. 

112. Caesar, on one occasion when some persons 
were calumniating Brutus to him, at a time when the 
conspiracy was really forming, would not listen to thei^ 
but touching his body with his hand he said to/the 
accusers, "Brutus waits for this dry skin," by which he 
intended to signify that Brutus was worthy of the power 
for his merits, but for the sake of the power would 
not be ungrateful and a villain. Now those who were 
eager for the change, and who looked up to Brutus as 
the chief person, did not venture to speak with him on 
the subject, but by night they used to fill the tribunal 
and the seat where he sat as praetor with writings, 
most of which were to this purport: "You are asleep, 
Brutus," and " you are not Brutus." 

113. It appears that destiny is not so much a thing 
that gives no warning as a thing that cannot be avoided ; 
for they say that wondrous signs and appearances pre- 
sented themselves before the death of Caesar. Many 
men, all of fire, were seen contending against one an- 
other in the sky; a certain slave emitted a flame from 
his hand, and appeared to the spectators to be burn- 
ing, but when the flame went out the man had sus- 
tained no harm : and while Caesar himself was sacri- 
ficing, the heart of the victim could not be found. The 
following stories also are told by many : that a certain^ 
seer warned him to be on his guard against great 
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danger on that day of the month of* March which the 
Romans call the Ides: and when the day had arrived 
Caesar on his way to the Senate house saluted the seer 
and jeered him, saying, " Well, the Ides of March are 
come :" but the seer mildly replied, " Yes, they are come, 
but they are not yet over." 

114. When Caesar entered, the Senate rose to do 
him honour, and some of the party of Brutus stood 
around his chair at the back, and others presented 
themselves before him, as if their purpose was to sup- 
port the prayers of Tillius Cimber on behalf of his 
exiled brother : and they all joined in entreaty, following 
Caesar as far as his seat. When he had taken his seat, 
and was rejecting their entreaties, and as they urged 
them still more strongly, began to shew displeasure to- 
wards them individually, Tillius taking hold of his toga 
with both hands pulled it downwards from the neck, 
which was the signal for the attack. Casca was the 
first to strike him on the neck with his sword, a blow 
neither mortal nor severe, for, as was natural at the 
beginning of so bold a deed, he was confused, and 
Caesar turning round seized the blade and held it 
fast. < 

116. And it happened that at the same moment he 
who was struck cried out in the Roman language, 
" You villain Casca, what are you doing ?" and he who 
had given the blow cried out to his brother in Greek, 
" Brother, help I" Such being the beginning, those who 
were not privy to the conspiracy were prevented by 
consternation and horror at what was going on either 
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from flying or going to aid, and they did not even 
venture to utter ^ a word. And now each of the con- 
spirators bared his sword, and Caesar being henuned 
in all round, in whatsoever direction he turned meet- 
ing blows and swords aimed against his eyes and 
face, driven about like a wild beast, was caught in the 
hands of his enemies; for it was arranged that all of 
them should take a part in and taste of the deed of 
blood. 

lie. Accordingly Brutus also gave him one blow in the 
groin. It is said by some authorities, that he defended 
himself against the rest, moving about his body hither 
and thither, and calling out, till he' saw that Brutus had 
drawn his sword, when he pulled his toga over his face 
and offered no further resistance, having been driven 
either by chance or by the conspirators to the base on 
which the statue of Pompey stood. And the base was 
drenched with blood, as if Pompey was directing the 
vengeance upon his enemy who was stretched beneath 
his feet and writhing under many wounds : for he is 
said to have received three and twenty woimds. Many 
of the conspirators were wounded by one another, 
while they were aiming so many blows against one 
body. 

117. The Senate with a view of conciliating all par- 
ties decreed that Caesar should be honoured as a god, 
and that not the smallest thing should be disturbed 
which he had settled while he was in power : and 
they distributed among the partizans of Brutus provin- 
ces and suitable honomrs, so that all people supposed 
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that affairs were quieted and had been settled in the 
best way. But when Caesar's will was opened, and it 
was discovered that he had given to every Roman a 
handsome present, and they saw the body as it was car- 
ried through the Forum, disfigured with wounds, . the 
multitude no longer kept within the bounds of order, 
but heaping about the corpse benches, lattices, and 
tables, taken from the Forum, they set fire to it on the 
spot, and burnt it; then taking the flaming pieces of 
wood they ran to the houses of the conspirators to 
fire them, and others ran about the city in all direc- 
tions seeking for the men to seize and tear them in 
pieces. 

118. One Cinna, a friend of Caesar, happened to have 
had a strange dream the night before ; for he dreamed 
that he was invited by Caesar to sup with him, and when 
he excused himself he was dragged along by Caesar by 
the hand, against his will, and making resistance the 
while. Now when he heard that the body of Caesar was 
burning in the Forum, he got up and went there out of 
respect, though he was somewhat alarmed at his dream 
and had a fever on him. One of the multitude who saw 
Cinna, told his name to another who was enquiring of 
him, and he again told it to a third, and immediately it 
spread through the crowd that this man was one of those 
who had killed Caesar ; and, indeed, there was one of the 
conspirators who was named Cinna ; and taking this man 
to be him, the people forthwith rushed upon him and tore 
him in pieces upon the spot. 

110. So on they rode to the village, and when the king 
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was come near her father's house, he saw her carrying 
some water from the well, in great haste, to go afterwards 
with some of her acquaintance to see the new queen : 
when he called her by name, which was Griselda, and 
enquired where her father was. She modestly replied, 
" My gracious lord, he is in the house." He then alighted 
from his horse, commanding them all to wait for him, 
and went alone into the cottage, where he found the 
father who was called Giannucolo, and said to him, 
" Honest man, I am come to espouse thy daughter, but 
would first ask her some questions before thee." He 
then enquired, whether she would make it her study to 
please him, and not be uneasy at any time whatever he 
should do or say: and whether she would always be 
obedient: with more to that purpose. To which she 
answered, " Yes." 

120. The Scots, since they saw the English prepared 
to pursue them and were unable to remain longer in the 
same place without danger, adopted the following plan of 
retreat. Before their line of batde they piled up bundles 
of straw and brushwood, of which there was a very large 
quantity in the camp, and set fire to them simultaneously. 
Thus a long line of flames suddenly hid all their forces 
from the sight of the English, and when this happened 
they ran away as fast as they could. Edward, although 
he could not see the retreat of the enemy, yet suspecting 
that the stratagem had been adopted for the purpose of 
flight, moves up his infantry and sends his squadrons in 
pursuit ; while he in person, fearing that the enemy might 
be attempting to draw him into unfavourable ground, 
advances more slowly. Most of the cavalry were afraid 
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to enter the smoke and flames, and those who did, since 
they could not even see their own horses' heads, sus- 
pecting an ambush, gave the Scots an opportunity of 
retreating. 

121. The night passed away : in the morning some of 
the friends of Savonarola were for taking up arms and 
anticipating the threatened danger: they were repressed 
by the prudence of Francesco. The Senate met : it was 
agreed that, for the public peace, Savonarola must leave 
Florence : a sentence of banishment was passed ; he had 
not the time, if he had had the will, to obey it. He had 
arranged that his place in the Senate-house should be 
filled by one of his followers. No sooner had the orator 
appeared than there was a cry, To arms ! to arms 1 The 
soldiers in strong bands thronged towards the Senate- 
house: the magistrates passed a resolution to arrest 
Savonarola, which seemed to give some reason for the 
movements of his enemies. His house was begirt with 
hostile bands. On their first appearance two of his friends 
had been massacred : blood had thus been shed : a few 
penetrated into the house and insulted the inmates : 
they were with diflficulty ejected : the gates were closed 
and barred. 

122. But it was only when the battle was over that 
you could have seen what courage and energy was 
possessed by the barbarians. With few exceptions, every 
one of them after death covered with his body the very 
ground that he had occupied while alive during the fight. 
A few ranks which had been broken through and dis- 
persed by the praetorian cohort, were found lying scattered 
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here and there, but even these had all received their 
death-wounds in front. The general was found at a 
distance from his men amongst a heap of slain enemies, 
still breathing, and retaining in his countenance the 
ferocious look which he always had in life. And of 
all that had followed his fortimes, not a single man 
was taken prisoner either in the engagement itself or 
during the rout that ensued : for they neither spared their 
own lives nor gave quarter to the enemy. The victory 
cost us also much blood and many a tear: for all our 
bravest soldiers had either perished in the mii/e or had 
only escaped with severe wounds. 

128. Sulla, encouraging his soldiers, who were thirty-* 
five thousand men well armed, led them to Rome. The 
soldiers fell on the tribunes whom Marius had sent, and 
murdered them. Marius also put to death many friends 
of Sulla in Rome, and proclaimed freedom to the slaves 
if they would join him: but it is said that only three 
slaves accepted the offer. He made but a feeble re- 
sistance to Sulla on his entering the city, and was soon 
compelled to fly. On quitting Rome he was separated 
from his partisans, owing to its being dark, and he fled 
to Solonium, one of his farms. He sent his son Marius 
to get provisions from the estates of his father-in-law 
Mucins, which were not far off, and himself went to Ostia, 
where Numerius, one of his friends, had provided a vessel 
for him, and, without waiting for his son, set sail with his 
step-son Granius. 

124. The yoimg man arrived at the estates of Mucins^ 
but he was surprised by the approach of day while he waa 
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getting something together and packing it up, and thus 
did not altogether escape the vigilance of his enemies, for 
some cavalry came to the spot, suspecting that Marius 
might be there. The overseer of the farm, seeing them 
approach, hid the young Marius in a waggon loaded with 
beans, and yoking oxen to it, he met the horsemen on his 
road to the city with the waggon. Marius was thus con- 
veyed to the house of his wife ; where he got what he 
wanted, and by night made his way to the sea, and 
embarb'ng in a vessel bound for Libya arrived there in 
safety. The elder Marius meanwhile was carried along 
the coast by a favourable wind, but as he was afraid 
of one Geminius, a powerful man in Terracina, and an 
enemy of his, he ordered the sailors to keep clear of 
that place. 

125. The sailors were willing to do as he wished, but 
the wind veering round and blowing from the sea with 
a great swell, they were afraid that the vessel could not 
stand the beating of the waves, and as Marius also was 
much troubled with sickness, they made for land, and 
with great difficulty got to the coast near Circeii. As 
the storm increased, and they wanted provisions, they 
landed from the vessel and wandered about without any 
definite object, but, as happens in cases of great difficulty, 
seeking merely to escape from the present evil as worst 
of all, and putting their hopes on the chances of fortune ; 
for the land was their enemy and the sea also, and they 
feared to fall in with men, and feared also not to fall in 
with men, because they were in want of provisions. After 
some time they met with a few herdsmen, who had nothing 
to give them in their need, but they recognised Marius, 
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and advised him to get out of the way as quick as he 
could, for a number of horsemen had just been seen there 
riding about in quest of him. 

126. Thus surrounded by every difficulty, and his 
attendants fainting for want of food, he turned from the 
road, and plunging into a deep forest, passed the night 
in great suffering. The next day, compelled by himger, 
and wishing to make use of his remaining strength before 
he was completely exhausted, he went along the shore, 
encouraging his followers, and entreating them not to 
abandon the last hope, for which he reserved himself 
on the faith of an old prediction. For when he was quite 
a youth, and living in the country, he caught in his gar- 
ment an eagle's nest as it was falling down, with seven 
young ones in it : which his parents wondering at, con- 
sulted the soothsayers, who told them that their son would 
become the most illustrious of men, and that it was the 
will of fate that he should receive the supreme command 
and magistracy seven times. 

127. They were now about twenty stadia from Min- 
turnse, an Italian city, when they saw at a distance a troop 
of horse riding towards them, and as it chanced, two 
merchant vessels sailing along the coast Running down 
to the sea as fast as they could, and as their strength 
would allow, and throwing themselves into the water, 
they swam to the vessels. Granius, having got into one 
of the vessels, passed over to the island of iEnaria, which 
is off that coast But Marius, who was heavy and un- 
wieldy, was with difficulty held above the water by two 
slaves, and placed in the other vessel, the horsemen 
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being now close to them, and calling from the shore 
to the sailors either to bring the vessel to land, or to 
throw Marius overboard, and to set sail wherever they 
pleased. But as Marius entreated them with tears in 
his eyes, those who had command of the vessel, after 
changing their minds as to what they should do, as often 
as was possible in so short a time, at last told the horse- 
men that they would not surrender Marius. 

128. The horsemen rode off in anger, and the sailors 
again changing their minds, came to land, and casting 
anchor at the mouth of the Liris, which spreads out like 
a lake, they advised Marius to disembark, and take some 
food on land, and to rest himself from his fatigues till 
a wind should rise: they added, that it was the usual 
time for the sea-breeze to decline, and for a fresh breeze 
to spring up from the marshes. Marius did as they 
advised, and the sailors carried him out of the vessel, 
and laid him on the grass little expecting what was to 
follow. The sailors immediately embarking again, and 
raising the anchor, sailed off as fast as they could, not 
thinking it honourable to surrender Marius, or safe to 
protect him. 

129. In this situation, deserted by everybody, he lay 
for some time silent on the shore, and at last, recovering 
himself with diflSculty, he walked on with much pain on 
account of there being no path. After passing through 
deep swamps and ditches full of water and mud, he came 
to the hut of an old man who worked in the marshes, 
and falling down at his feet, besought him to save and 
help a man who, if he escaped from the present dangers. 
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would reward him beyond all his hopes. The man, who 
either knew Marius of old, or saw something in the ex- 
pression of his countenance which denoted superior rank, 
said that his hut was sufficient to shelter him if that was 
all he wanted, but if he was wandering about to avoid 
his enemies, he could conceal him in a place that was 
more retired. Upon Marius entreating him to do so, 
the old man took him to the "marsh, and bidding him 
lie down in a hole near the river, covered Marius with 
reeds and other light things, which were well adapted 
to hide him without pressing too heavily. 

ISO. After a short time a sound and noise from the 
hut reached the ears of Marius. Geminius of Terracina 
had sent a number of men in piu-suit of him, some of 
whom had chanced to come there, and were terrifying 
the old man and rating him for having harboured and 
concealed an enemy of the Romans. Marius, rising from 
his hiding-place, and stripping off his clothes, threw him* 
self into the thick and muddy water of the marsh; and 
this was the cause of his not escaping the search of his 
pursuers, who dragged him out covered with mud, and 
leading him naked to Mintumae, gave him to the magis- 
trates. Now instructions had been already sent to every 
city requiring the authorities to search for Marius, and 
to put him to death when he was taken, 

131. The magistrates and council of Mintumae, after 
deliberating, resolved that there ought to be no delay, 
and that they should put Marius to death. As none of 
the citizens would imdertake to do it, a Gallic or Cim- 
brian horse-soldier (for the story is told both ways) took 
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a sword and entered the apartment. Now that part of 
the room in which Marius happened to be lying was 
not very well lighted, but was in shade, and it is said 
that the eyes of Marius appeared to the soldier to dart 
a strong flame, and a loud voice issued from the gloom 
— "Man, do you dare to kill Caius Marius?" The bar- 
barian immediately took to flight, and throwing the 
sword down, rushed through the door, calling out, ** I 
cannot kill Caius Marius.'' This caused a general con- 
sternation, which was succeeded by compassion and 
change of opinion, and self-reproach, for having resolved 
to hurt a man who had saved Italy, and whom it would 
be a disgrace not to assist 

182. "Let him go then," it was said, "where he 
pleases as an exile, and suffer in some other place 
whatever Fate has reserved for him. And let us pray that 
the gods visit us not with their anger for ejecting Marius 
from our city in poverty and rags." Moved by such 
considerations, all in a body entered the room where 
Marius was, and getting round him, began to conduct 
him to the sea. Though every man was eager to fur- 
nish something or other, and all were busying themselves, 
there was a loss of time. The grove of Marica, as it 
is called, obstructed the passage to the sea, for it was 
an object of great veneration, and it was a strict rule 
to carry nothing out of it that had ever been carried in : 
and now, if they went all round it, there would of neces- 
sity be delay; but this difficulty was settled by one of 
the older men at last calling out, that no road was in- 
accessible or impassable by which Marius was saved: 
and he was the first to take some of the things that 
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they were conveying to the ship, and to pass through 
the place. 

133. At this time the governor of Libya was Sextilius, a 
Roman, who had neither received injury nor favour from 
Marias, and it was expected that he would help him, at 
least as far as feelings of compassion move a man. But 
no sooner had Marius landed with a few of his party, than 
an officer met him, and standing right in front of him, 
said, "The governor Sextilius forbids you, Marius, to 
set foot in Libya, and he says that if you do, he will 
support the decree of the Senate, by treating you as an 
enemy." On hearing this, grief and indignation deprived 
Marius of utterance, and he was a long time silent look- 
ing fixedly at the officer. Upon the officer asking Marius 
what he had to say, what reply he had for the governor, 
he answered with a deep groan, "Tell him you have 
seen Caius Marius a fugitive, sitting on the ruins of 
Carthage :'' a reply in which he not imaptly compared 
the fate of that city and his own changed fortunes. 

134. The orator Marcus Antonius found a faithful 
friend in these dangerous times, but still he did not 
escape. This friend, though a poor man and of the 
lower class, received in his house one of the most illus- 
trious of the Romans, and wishing to entertain him as 
well as he could, sent a slave to one of the neighbouring 
wine shops to get some wine. As the slave was more 
curious than usual in tasting it, and told the man to 
give him some better wine, the merchant asked what 
could be the reason that he did not buy the new wine, 
as usual, and the ordinary wine, but wanted some of 
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good quality and high price. The slave replied in his 
simplicity, as he was speaking to an old acquaintance, 
that his master was entertaining Marcus Antonius, who 
was concealed at his house. The wine-dealer, a faith- 
less and unprincipled wretch, as soon as the slave left 
him, hurried ofif to Marius, who was at supper, and 
having gained admission, told him he would betray 
Marcus Antonius to him. 

135. The Vasana was labouring heavily amidst the 
waves, and so the captain asked the Welsh slave, who 
had more experience and skill than he possessed himself, 
if it were possible to save the ship. Gwynn saw the 
opportunity for which he had been waiting eleven years. 
He said that there was no hope of overtaking the Armada, 
and that unless they took in all sail, and tried to reach 
the nearest port with their oars, the ship would go down 
like the Diana ; but that in order that the. sailors might 
have room to work, the soldiers, who were a useless 
encumbrance, must be sent below. The captain, who 
was desirous of saving the ship and his life, consented, 
and most of the soldiers were dismissed, while a few 
were ordered to sit on the benches among the slaves. 
The latter had for several days been planning revolt, and 
there was not a man among them but was provided with 
a secret dagger. 

136. At first Gwynn occupied himself in extricating the 
ship from her perilous position, but as soon as he saw 
that she was safe, he suddenly threw down his cap, which 
was the preconcerted signal. At the same moment he 
stabbed the captain, while each of the slaves killed the 
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nearest soldier, and then rushing below they overpowered 
the rest of the troops, and put them to death. Meanwhile, 
the commander of the Royal suspecting what had hap- 
pened, bore down to retake the Vasana; but Gwynn, 
fearing nothing, ran his vessel against the side of the 
Royal, and with his liberated slaves, dashed on to the 
enemy's ship, and after a furious conflict forced the 
Spaniards to surrender. This done, the slaves of both 
ships hailing Gwynn as their deliverer, willingly accepted 
his orders, and the two galleys, well handled by the 
skilful and gallant Welshman, safely reached the coast of 
France, whence the crews made their way to the army of 
Henri Quatre. 

137. There is no doubt that the Inca comprehended 
that the drift of this discourse was to persuade him to 
resign his sceptre and acknowledge the supremacy of 
another. Therefore his eyes flashed fire, and his brow 
grew darker as he replied, " I will be no man's tributary. 
I am greater than any prince upon earth. Your emperor 
may be a great prince : I do not doubt it when I see that 
he has sent his subjects so far across the waters : and I 
am willing to hold him as a brother. As for the Pope, of 
whom you speak, he must be crazy to talk of giving away 
countries which do not belong to him. For my faith," 
he continued, " I will not change it. Your own God, as 
you say, was put to death by the very men whom he 
created. But mine," he concluded, pointing to his deity, 
— then, alasl sinking in glory behind the mountains — 
** my God still lives in the heavens, and looks down on 
his children." 
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138. A man had three friends: being summoned to 
appear before the king, he was terrified and looked for an 
advocate ; the first, whom he had counted the best, al- 
together refused to go with him ; another replied, that he 
would accompany him to the door of the palace, but 
could not speak for him ; the third, whom he had held in 
least esteem, appeared with him before the king, and 
pleaded for him so well as to secure his deliverance. 
Even so, methinks, every man has three friends, when he 
is summoned by death before his judge ; the first, whom 
he prized, his money, will not go with him a step ; the 
second, his friends and kinsmen, accompany him to the 
tomb, but no further; while the third, whom he had in 
least esteem, even righteousness, appears with him before 
the king, and delivers him from condemnation. 

139. The race by whom this rich tract was peopled, 
enervated by a soft climate and accustomed to peaceful 
employments, bore the same relation to other Asiatics, 
which the Asiatics generally bear to the bold and ener- 
getic children of Europe. The Castilians have a proverb, 
that in Valencia the earth is water and the men women ; 
and this description is at least equally applicable to the 
vast plain of the lower Ganges. Whatever the native 
does he does languidly. His favourite pursuits are seden- 
tary. He shrinks from bodily exertion; and though 
voluble in dispute, and singularly pertinacious in the war 
of chicane, he seldom engages in a personal conflict, and 
scarcely ever enlists as a soldier. There never perhaps 
existed a people so thoroughly fitted by nature and by 
habit for a foreign yoke. 
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140. Then was committed that great crime, memorable 
for its singular atrocity, memorable for the tremendous 
retribution that followed it. The English captives were 
left to the mercy of the guards, and the guards deter- 
mined to secure them for the night in the prison of 
the garrison, a chamber known by the fearful name of 
the Black Hole. Even for a single European malefactor, 
that dungeon would in such a climate have been too 
close and narrow. The space was only twenty feet 
square; the air-holes small and obstructed. It was 
the summer solstice, the season when the fierce heat of 
Bengal can scarcely be rendered tolerable to natives of 
England by lofty halls and by the constant waving of 
fans. The number of the prisoners was one hundred 
and forty-six. 

141. When they were ordered to enter the cell, they 
imagined that the soldiers were joking; and being in 
high spirits on account of the promise of the Nabob 
to spare their lives, they laughed and jested at the ab- 
surdity of the notion. They soon discovered their mis- 
take. They expostulated, they entreated, but in vain. 
The guards threatened to cut down all who hesitated. 
The captives were driven into the cell at the point of 
the sword, and the door was instantly shut and locked 
upon them. Nothing in history or fiction approaches 
the horrors which were recounted by the few survivors 
of that night. They cried for mercy. They strove to 
burst the door. Holwell, who even in that extremity 
retained some presence of mind, offered large bribes to 
the gaolers. But the answer was, that nothing could be 
done without the Nabob's orders, that the Nabob was 
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asleep, and that he would be angry if anybody woke 
him. 

142. Then the prisoners went mad with despair. They 
trampled each other down, fought for the places at the 
windows, fought for the pittance of water with which 
the cruel mercy of the murderers mocked their agonies, 
raved, prayed, blasphemed, implored the guards to fire 
among them. The gaolers in the meantime held lights 
to the bars, and shouted with laughter at the frantic 
struggles of their victims. At length the tumult died 
away in low gaspings and moanings. The day broke. 
The Nabob had slept off his debauch, and permitted the 
door to be opened. But it was some time before the 
soldiers could make a lane for the survivors, by piling 
up on each side the heaps of corpses on which the burn- 
ing climate had already begun to do its loathsome work. 

148. When at length a passage was made, twenty-three 
ghastly figures, such as their own mothers would not have 
known, staggered one by one out of the charnel-house. 
A pit was instantly dug. The dead bodies, one hundred 
and twenty-three in number, were flung into it promiscu- 
ously and covered up. But these things which, after the 
lapse of more than eighty years, cannot be told or read 
without horror, awakened neither remorse nor pity in the 
bosom of the savage Nabob. He inflicted no punish- 
ment on the murderers. He shewed no tenderness to 
the survivors. Some of them, indeed, from whom no- 
thing was to be got, were suffered to depart ; but those 
from whom it was thought that anything could be extorted 
were treated with execrable cruelty. 
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144. Clive was in a painfully anxious situation. He 
could place no confidence in the sincerity or in the 
courage of his confederate ; and, whatever confidence he 
might place in his own military taleiits and in the valour 
and discipline of his troops, it was no light thing to 
engage an army twenty times as niunerous as his own. 
Before him lay a river, over which it was easy to advance, 
but over which, if things went ill, not one of his litde 
band would ever return. On this occasion, for the first 
and for the last time, his dauntless spirit, during a few 
hours, shrank from the fearful responsibility of making 
a decision. He called a coimcil of war. The majority 
pronounced against fighting; and Clive declared his 
concurrence with the majority. 

145. Long afterwards, he said that he had never called 
but one council of war, and that, if he had taken the 
advice of that council, the British would never have been 
masters of Bengal. But scarcely had the meeting broken 
up when he was himself again. He retired alone under 
the shade of some trees, and passed near an hour there 
in thought. He came back determined to put everything 
to the hazard, and gave orders that all should be in 
readiness for passing the river on the morrow. The river 
was passed ; and, at the close of a toilsome day's march, 
the army, long after sunset, took up its quarters in a 
grove of mango-trees near Plassey, within a mile of the 
enemy. Clive was unable to sleep; he heard through 
the whole night the sound of drums and cymbals from 
the vast camp of the Nabob. 

146. It is not strange that even his stout heart should, 
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now and then have sunk, when he reflected against what 
odds, and for what a prize, he was in a few hours to 
contend. Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more 
peaceful. His mind, at once weak and stormy, was dis- 
tracted by wild and horrible apprehensions. Appalled by 
the greatness and nearness of the crisis, distrusting his 
captains, dreading every one who approached him, dread- 
ing to be left alone, he sat gloomily in his tent, haunted, 
a Greek poet would have said, by the Furies of those who 
had cursed him with their last breath in the Black Hole. 
The day broke, the day which was to decide the fate of 
India. At sunrise the army of the Nabob, pouring through 
many openings of the camp, began to move towards the 
grove where the English lay. 

147. The confused and dispirited multitude gave way 
before the onset of disciplined valour. No mob, attacked 
by regular soldiers, was ever more completely routed. 
The little band of Frenchmen, who alone ventured to 
confront the English, were swept down the stream of 
fugitives. In an hour the forces of Surajah Dowlah were 
dispersed never to reassemble. Only five hundred of the 
vanquished were slain. But their camp, their baggage, 
innumerable waggons, innumerable cattle, remained in the 
power of the conquerors. With the loss of twenty-two 
soldiers killed, and fifty wounded, Qive had scattered an 
army of near sixty thousand men, and subdued an empire 
larger and more populous than Great Britain. 

148, From Clive's second visit to India dates the poli- 
tical ascendancy of the English in that country. Such an 
extent of cultivated territory, such an amount of revenue, 

G 
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such a multitude of subjects was never added to the 
dominion of Rome by the most successful proconsul. 
Nor were such wealthy spoils ever boriie under arches 
of triumph, down the Sacred Way, and through the 
crowded Forum to the threshold of Tarpeian Jove. The 
fame of those who subdued Antiochus smd Tigranes 
grows dim when compared with the splendour of the 
exploits which the young English adventurer achieved 
at the head of an army not equal in numbers to one- 
half of a Roman legion. 

140. Thus man obtained the arts of life, but the art 
of polity he had not : for it was kept in the house of 
Zeus, and into the citadel, the dwelling of Zeus, Pro- 
metheus was no longer allowed to enter: moreover, 
the watchmen of Zeus were terrible. But into the joint 
abode of Athene and Hephaistus, where they worked 
together at the craft they loved, he stole unnoticed, and 
purloining the fiery art of Hephaistus, and the other 
proper to Athene, bestowed them on man: and hence 
man derives abundance for life. But Prometheus, for 
his brother's fault, was visited not long after, as the story 
goes, by the penalty of his theft. 

150. Of the Greek generals then living Pyrrhus was 
indisputably the first. Among the troops who were 
trained in the Greek discipline, his Epirotes ranked high. 
His expedition to Italy was a turning-point in the his- 
tory of the world. He found there a people who, far 
inferior to the Athenians and Corinthians in the fine arts, 
in the speculative sciences, and in all the refinement of 
life, were the best soldiers on the face of the earth. 
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Their arms, their gradations of rank, their order of battle, 
their method of entrenchment, were all of Latian origin, 
and had 9II been gradually brought near to perfection, 
not by the study of foreign models, but by the genius 
and experience of many generations of great native com- 
manders. The first words which broke from the king, 
when his practised eye had surveyed the Roman encamp- 
ment, were full of meaning; " These Barbarians," he said, 
" have nothing barbarous in their military arrangements." 

151, He was at first victorious; for his own talents 
were superior to those of the captains who were opposed 
to him: and the Romans were not prepared for the 
onset of the Elephants of the East, which were then 
for the first time seen in Italy — moving mountains with 
long snakes for hands. But the victories of the Epirotes 
were fiercely disputed, dearly purchased, and altogether 
unprofitable. At length, Manius Curius Dentatus, who 
had in his first consulship won two triumphs, was again 
placed at the head of the Roman Commonwealth, and sent 
to encounter the invaders. A great battle was fought near 
Beneventum. Pyrrhus was completely defeated. He re- 
passed the sea: and the world learned wiUi amazement, 
that a people had been discovered, who, in fair fighting, 
were superior to the best troops that had been drilled 
on the system of Parmenio and Antigonus. 

152. The day drew near; and Nuncomar prepared 
himself to die with that quiet fortitude with which the 
Bengalees, so timid in personal conflict, often encounter 
calamities for which there is no remedy. The sheriff 
humanely visited the prisoner on the eve of the execution, 

G 2 
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and assured him that no indulgence, consistent with 
the law, should be refused to him. Nuncomar ex- 
pressed his gratitude with great politeness and unaltered 
composure. Not a muscle of his face moved. Not a 
sigh broke from him. He put his finger to his forehead, 
and calmly said that fate would have its way, and 
that there was no resisting the pleasure of God. The 
sheriflf withdrew greatly agitated by what had passed, 
and the prisoner sat composedly down to write notes 
and examine accounts. 

163. Each of the Roman senators, in the time of the 
Punic war, had accomplished his term of military service, 
either in a subordinate, or a superior station; and the 
decree, which invested with temporary command all those 
who had been consuls, or censors, or dictators, gave the 
republic the immediate assistance of many brave and 
experienced generals. In the beginning of the war the 
Roman people consisted of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand citizens of an age to bear arms. Fifty thousand 
had already died in the defence of their country; and 
the twenty -three legions who were employed in the 
different camps of Italy, Greece, Sardinia, Sicily and 
Spain, required about one hundred thousand men. But 
there still remained an equal niunber in Rome, and 
the adjacent territory, who were animated by the same 
intrepid courage ; and every citizen was trained, from his 
earliest youth, in the discipline and exercises of a 
soldier, 

164, Hannibal was astonished by the constancy of the 
senate, who, without raising the siege of Capua, or re- 
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calling their scattered forces, expected his approach. He 
encamped on the banks of the Anio, at the distance of 
three miles from the city ; and he was soon informed, 
that the ground on which he had pitched his tent was 
sold for an adequate price at a public auction : and that 
a body of troops was dismissed, by an opposite road, to 
reinforce the legions of Spain. He led his Africans to 
the gates of Rome, where he foimd three armies in order 
of battle, prepared to receive him : but Hannibal dreaded 
the event of a combat, from which he could not hope to 
escape unless he destroyed the last of his enemies ; and 
his speedy retreat confessed the invincible courage of the 
Romans. 

166. No spectator could restrain his tears when the 
beautiful young mother, still weak from child-bearing, 
rode, after the fashion of her fathers, up the Mount of 
Defiance, unsheathed the ancient sword of state, shook 
it towards north and south, east and west, and with a 
glow on her pale face, challenged the four corners of 
the world to dispute her rights and those of her boy. 
At the first sitting of the Diet she appeared clad in deep 
mourning for her father, and in pathetic and dignified 
words implored her people to support her just cause. 
Magnates and deputies sprang up, half drew their sabres, 
and with eager voices vowed to stand by her with their 
lives and fortunes. Till then her firmness had never 
once forsaken her before the public eye; but at that 
shout she sank down upon her throne and wept aloud. 

156. But the Swiss having learnt that the attack would 
be made there, and perceiving how much their enemy 
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would be hampered by the difficulty of the way, went 
down against them from their lurking-places, animated 
and in high heart, and attacked them like fish in a net, 
and slew them without resistance. For they wore, ac- 
cording to custom, certain iron instruments in their shoes, 
with which they could walk easily upon mountains, though 
never so steep, where the enemy and their horses could 
not so much as plant their feet. They carried also 
certain deadly weapons called sarissse with which they 
cut asunder the best armed men, as with a razor. That 
was no battle, but rather a slaughter: for they spared 
no one, and cared to take no prisoners, but smote all 
persons indi£ferently, even to the death. Such as were 
not slain were drowned in the lake, endeavouring to 
escape by swimming : some even of the infantry hearing 
that their best soldiers were so cruelly struck down by 
the Swiss, leapt into the lake from mere terror, choosing 
rather to sink under its depths, than to fall into the hands 
of so dreadful a foe. 

157. Nature gave you, my friend, the heart of a king, 
but she gave you not a kingdom, of which therefore 
Fortune could not deprive you. But I doubt whether 
our age can furnish an example of worse or better treat- 
ment from her than yourself. In the first part of your 
life you were blest with an admirable constitution, and 
astonishing health and vigour: some years after we 
beheld you thrice abandoned by the physicians who 
despaired of your life. The heavenly Physician, who 
was your sole resource, restored you to health, but not 
to your former strength. You were then called iron- 
footed, for your singular force and agility : you are now 
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bent, and lean upon the shoulders of those whom you 
formerly supported. Your country beheld you one day 
its governor, the next an exile. 

168. Princes disputed for your friendship, and after- 
wards conspired your ruin. You lost by death the 
greatest part of your friends; the rest, according to 
custom, deserted you in calamity. To these misfor- 
tunes was added a violent disease, which attacked vou 
when destitute of all succours, at a distance from your 
country and family, in a strange land, invested by the 
troops of your enemies: so that those two or three 
friends, whom fortune had left you, could not come near 
to relieve you. In a word, you have experienced every 
hardship but imprisonment and death. But what do 
I say? You have' felt all the horrors of the former, 
when your faithful wife and children were shut up by 
your enemies: and even death followed you, and took 
one of those children, for whose life you would willingly 
have sacrificed your own. 

169. In you have been united the fortunes of Pom- 
pey and Marius; but you were neither arrogant in 
prosperity as the one, nor discouraged in adversity as 
the other. You have supported both in a manner that 
has inade you loved by your friends, and admired 
by your enemies. There is a peculiar charm in the 
serene and tranquil air of virtue, which enlightens all 
around it, in the midst of the darkest scenes and the 
greatest calamities. My ancient friendship for you has 
caused me to quit everything for you to perform a 
work, in which, as in a glass, you may adjust and pre- 
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pare your soul for all events: and be able to saj, as 
^Eneas did to the Sibyl; ''Nothing of this is new to 
me: I have foreseen, and am prepared for it all" I 
am sensible that in the disorders of the mind, as well 
as those of the body, discourses are not thought the 
most efficacious remedies: but I am persuaded also 
that the malady of the soul ought to be cured by 
spiritual applications. 

160. If we see a friend in distress, and give him all 
the consolation we are able, we perform the duties of 
friendship, which pays more attention to the disposition 
of the heart than to the value of the gift. A small 
present may be the testimony of a great love. There 
is no good I do not wish you, and this is all I can 
offer toward it. I wish this little treatise may be of 
use to you. If it should not answer my hopes, I shall, 
however, be secure of pardon from your friendship. It 
presents you with the four great passions: Hope and 
Joy, the daughters of Prosperity; Fear and Grief, the 
offspring of Adversity : who attack the soul, and lance 
at it all their arrows. Eeason commands in the citadel 
to repulse them; your penetration will easily perceive 
which side will obtain the victory. 

161. Brutus was from his youth up a student of 
philosophy, and well versed in the systems of the 
Greeks. Untiring industry and a strong memory had 
stored his mind with the thoughts of others, but he 
had not capacity enough to draw profit from his intel- 
lectual, as he did from his golden, treasures. His mind 
was a barren field on which no culture could raise an 
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abundant crop. His wisdom was the thoughts of others, 
and he had ever ready in his mouth something that 
others had said. But to utter other men's wisdom is 
not enough: a man must make it his own by the la- 
bour of independent thought. Philosophy and super- 
stition were blended in his mind. In the still of night 
phantoms floated before his wasted strength and watch- 
ful eyes; perhaps the vision of him, the generous and 
the brave, who had saved the life of an enemy in 
battle, and fell by his hand in the midst of peace. 

162. Though Brutus had condemned Cato's deaUi, he 
died by his own hand, not with the stubborn resolve of 
Cato, who would not yield to an usurper, but merely to 
escape from his enemies. He died without belief in 
the existence of that virtue which he had affected to 
follow: the triumph of a wrongful cause, as he con- 
ceived it, was a proof that virtue was an empty name. 
He forgot the transitory nature of all individual exist- 
ences, and thought that justice perished with him. But 
a true philosopher does not make himself a central 
point, nor his own misfortunes a final catastrophe. He 
looks both backwards and forwards, to the past and 
the future, and views himself as a small link in the 
great chain of events which holds all things together. 

163. Luxury makes a man so soft that it is hard to 
please him, and easy to trouble him; so that his plea- 
sures at last become his burden. Luxury is a nice 
master, hard to be pleased: Res est sever a volupias, 
said he who knew it best. Whereas the frugal man 
can, by fasting till a convenient time, make any food 
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pleasant; and is by travelling hardened sufficiently not 
to be troubled by ordinary accidents: the luxurious 
must at last owe to this temperance that health which 
his false pleasures have robbed him of: he must ab- 
stain from his wines, feastings, and fruits, until temper- 
ance has cured him. And I have known many, who, 
after they have been tortured by the tyranny of luxury, 
whilst they had riches in abundance to feed it, become 
very healthful and strong when they fell into that poverty 
they had so abhorred. 

164. At length Columbus entered the hall, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant crowd of cavaliers, among whom 
he was conspicuous for his stately and commanding per- 
son, which, with his countenance rendered venerable by 
his gray hairs, gave him the august appearance of a 
senator of Rome. A modest smile lighted up his fea- 
tures, shewing that he enjoyed the state and glory in 
which he came. And certainly nothing could be 
more deeply moving to a mind inflamed by noble 
ambition, and conscious of having gready deserved, than 
these testimonials of the admiration and gratitude of a 
nation, or rather of a world. »As Columbus approached, 
the sovereigns rose, as if receiving a person of the high- 
est rank. Bending his knees, he requested to kiss their 
hands ; but there was some hesitation on the part of their 
majesties to permit this act of vassalage. 

166. Night at length came on, the wind freshened, and 
the sea began to swell. The only consolation now, was 
the belief that they should discover the boats the follow- 
ing morning. About midnight the weather became very 
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Stormy, and the waves broke over the raft in every direc- 
tion. In the morning the wind abated, and the sea sub- 
sided a little; but a dreadful spectacle presented itself. 
Ten or twelve of the unhappy men having their lower 
extremities jammed between the spars of the raft, unable 
to extricate themselves, had perished in that situation ; 
several others had been swept off by the violence of the 
waves. In calling over the list it was found that twenty 
had disappeared. 

166. All this, however, was nothing to the dreadful 
scene which took place the following night. The day 
had been beautiful, and no one seemed to doubt that 
the boats would appear in the course of it to relieve them 
from their perilous state; but the evening approached 
and none were seen. From that moment a spirit of sedi- 
tion spread from man to man, and manifested itself by 
furious shouts. It grew stormy as darkness fell. Firmly 
persuaded that they were on the point of being swallowed 
up, both soldiers and sailors resolved to soothe their last 
moments by drinking till they lost their reason. They 
bored a hole in the head of a large cask, from which 
they continued to swill till the salt water mixing with 
the wine rendered it no longer potable. 

167. On the return of day it was found that, in the 
course of the preceding night, sixty-five of the mutineers 
had perished, and two of the small party attached to 
the ofl&cers. One cask of wine only remained. Before 
the allowance was served out, they contrived to get up 
their mast afresh ; but not knowing how to direct their 
course, they let the raft drive before the wind, apparently 
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indifferent whither they went. Enfeebled with hunger, 
they now tried to catch fish, but could not succeed, and 
abandoned the attempt. At length, what is horrible to 
relate, the unhappy men whom death had spared in the 
course of the night, fell upon the carcasses of the dead 
and began to devour them. Some tried to eat their 
sword-belts; others devoured th^ir Knen, and others the 
leather of their hats; but all these expedients were of 
no avail. 

168. The shield of Achilles was designed with equal 
beauty and simplicity. It contained a picture of the social 
and the material world. On the boss or central circle 
were engraven the sun, the moon, and all the starry host 
of heaven, whilst on the border or circumference was the 
stream of ocean. The intermediate circle was divided 
into compartments, in which peace and war were repre- 
sented in various aspects : and the whole taken together 
told the main events of the heroic life. First, we see 
a city at peace within itself; a bridal procession is passing 
through the streets, the torches are glaring, the pipes and 
harps sounding, the youths and maidens chanting the 
nuptial song, and the matrons standing in their doorways 
to see the sight. 

leiD. Let us for a moment transport ourselves in thought 
to that glorious city Athens. Let us imagine that we are 
entering its gates, in the time of its power and glory. A 
crowd is assembled round a portico. All are gazing with 
delight at the entablature, for Phidias is putting up the 
frieze. We turn into another street ; a rhapsodist is re- 
citing there; men, women, and children are thronging 
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round him; the tears are running down their cheeks; 
their eyes are fixed; their very breath is still; for he is 
telling how Priam fell at the feet of Achilles, and kissed 
those hands, the terrible, the murderous, which had slain 
so many of his sons. We enter the public place ; there 
is a ring of youths, all leaning forward with sparkling 
eyes, and gestures of expectation. Socrates is pitted 
against the famous Sophist from Ionia, and has just 
brought him to a contradiction in terms. But we are 
interrupted. The herald is crying, " Room for the Pry- 
tanes." The general assembly is to meet The people 
are swarming in on every side. Proclamation is made, 
"Who wishes to speak?" There is a shout and a clap- 
ping of hands ; Pericles is mounting the stand. 

170. The assembly broke up without coming to any 
resolution. When the day came, on which they were to 
give their suffrages, Pompey retired into the country ; and, 
on receiving information that the decree was passed, he 
returned to the city by night, to prevent the envy which 
the multitudes of people coming to meet him would have 
excited. Next morning, at break of day, he made his 
appearance and attended the sacrifice. After this he 
summoned an assembly, by which he was impowered to 
fit out five hundred ships, and to raise an army of a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand foot and five thousand horse. 
Twenty-four senators were selected, who had all been 
generals or praetors, and were appointed his lieutenants ; 
and he had two quaestors given him. As the price of 
provisions fell immediately, the people were greatly 
pleased, and it gave occasion to them to say, " The very 
name of Pompey had terminated the war." 
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171. The gaieral thanked his lieutenant and let him have 
four hundred men. Whereupon Calpumius having first 
explained to them into what sort of a place he was going 
to lead them, and with what intention, cries out, " Let us 
die, fellow soldiers, and by our death deliver our blockaded 
regiments." Although there was no hope of coming oflf 
safely, they all willingly joined him, inflamed by ithe love 
of performing a noble action. At first the enemy mar- 
veUed that so small a band of soldiers was approaching. 
Then perceiving that their object was to get possession 
of the rock, they turned their arms against them. Cal- 
pumius and his men resisted, and the'batde w^s long 
doubtful. At last numbers gain the day: all the four 
hundred fall pierced with swords or overwhelmed with 
missiles. In the meantime, while this engagement was 
going on, the general contrived to retreat in safety to a 
lofty eminence. 

172. North America presents the most striking contrasts 
of these two states; savage nature is there placed by 
the side of civilization. The interior of this immense 
region presents only a frightful solitude; impenetrable 
forests or barren tracts, standing waters, noxious exhala- 
tions, venomous reptiles, such is the land left to itself. 
The barbarous hordes who traverse these deserts, without 
fixed habitation, always occupied in the pursuit of their 
prey, and always filled with implacable rivalry, only meet 
to attack and to destroy each other; so that the wild 
beasts are not so dangerous to man as man himself. But 
upon the borders of these solitudes what a different pros- 
pect presents itself I One could almost believe that one 
saw, at one view, the two empires of good and evil. 
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173. The forests have given place to cultivated fields ; 
the morass is dried up; the land ha3 become solid; is 
covered with meadows, pastures, domestic animals, smiling 
and healthy habitations : cities have risen up on regular 
plans; wide roads are traced between them; every- 
thing shews that men are seeking the means of drawing 
near to one another : 'they no longer dread, or seek to 
murder each other. The sea-ports are filled with vessels 
receiving all the productions of the earth, and serving to 
exchange its riches. A countless multitude living in peace 
and abundance upon the fruits of their labours, has suc- 
ceeded to the nations of hunters who were always strug- 
gling between war and famine. What has produced these 
wonders? what has renovated the surface of the earth? 
The benevolent genius is Security. 

174. After the Governor's order was executed, two old 
men appeared before him, one of them with a large cane 
in his hand, which he used as a staflf. " My lord," said 
the other, who had none, " some time ago I lent this man 
ten gold crowns to do him a kindness, which money he 
was to repay me on demand I did not ask him for 
it again for a good while, lest it should prove a greater 
inconvenience to him to repay me than he laboured 
under when he borrowed it. However, perceiving that 
he took no care to pay me, I have asked him for my 
due; nay, I have been forced to dun him hard for it. 
But still he did not only refuse to pay me again, but 
denied he owed me anything, and said, 'that if I lent 
him so much money he certainly returned it.' " 

176. " Now, because I have no witnesses of the loan, 
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nor he of the pretended payment, I beseech your lord- 
ship to put him to his oath, and if he will swear he has 
paid me, I will freely forgive him before God and the 
world." " What say you to this, old gentleman with the 
staff?" asked Sancho. " Sir," answered the old man, " I 
own he lent me the gold; and since he requires my 
oath, I beg you will be pleased to hold down your rod 
of justice, that I may swear upon it how I have honestly 
and truly returned him his money." Thereupon the 
Governor held down his rod, and in the meantime the 
defendant gave his cane to the plaintiff to hold, as if 
it hindered him, while he was to make a cross and 
swear over the judge's rod: this done, he declared 
that it was true the other had lent him ten crowns, 
but that he had really returned the same sum into 
his own hands; and that, because he supposed the 
plaintiff had forgotten it, he was continually asking him 
for it. 

176. The great Governor, hearing this, asked the credi- 
tor what he had to reply ? He made answer, that since 
his adversary had sworn it he was satisfied ; for he be- 
lieved him to be a better Christian than offer to forswear 
himself, and that perhaps he had forgotten he had been 
repaid. Then the defendant took his cane again, and, 
having made a low obeisance to the judge, was imme- 
diately leaving the court, which when Sancho perceived, 
reflecting on the passage of the cane, and admiring the 
creditor's patience, after he had studied awhile with his 
head leaning over his stomach, and his forefinger on his 
nose, on a sudden he ordered the old man with the staff 
to be called back. When he was returned, "Honest 
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man," said Sancho, " let me see that cane a little. I have 
a use for it." "With all my heart," answered the other; 
" Sir, here it is," and with that he gave it him. Sancho 
took it, and giving it to the other old man, " There," 
said he, "go your ways, and Heaven be with you, for 
now you are paid." 

177. "How so, my lord?" cried the old man; "do 
you judge this cane to be worth ten gold crowns?" 
"Certainly," said the Governor, "or else I am the 
greatest dunce in the world. And now you shall see 
whether I have not a headpiece fit to govern a whole 
kingdom upon a shift." This said, he ordered the cane 
to be broken in open court, which was no sooner done, 
than out dropped the ten crowns. All the spectators 
were amazed, and began to look on their Governor as 
a second Solomon. They asked him how he could con- 
jecture that the ten crowns were in the cane ? He told 
them, that having observed how the defendant gave it 
to the plaintiff to hold while he took his oath, and then 
swore that he had truly returned him the money inta 
his own hands, after which he took his cane again from 
the plaintiff: this considered, it came into his head 
that the money was lodged within the reed. From 
whence may be learned, that though sometimes those 
that govern are destitute of sense, yet it often pleases 
God to direct them in their judgment. 

178. The simple Gabines believed the lying tale : they 
pitied and received him. Soon they admitted him to their 
councils : at his impulsion they renewed the war which 
had languished. Sextus got a command : fortune every- 

H 
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where favoured him : he was at length made general, the 
soldiers adored the chief who always led them to victory, 
and finally his authority in Gabii equalled that of Tar- 
quinius at Rome. He now sent a trusty messenger to 'his 
father to ask him how he should act. Tarquin received 
the messenger in his garden, and as he walked up and 
down he struck off the heads of the poppies with his 
staff, but made no reply. The man returned and told of 
the strange behaviour of the king, but Sextus knew what 
he meant. He deprived the Gabines of all their men of 
wealth and talent, and then delivered up the city to his 
father. 

179. Upon his death-bed he appeared sensible of the 
over-grown extent of the Roman empire, and recommended 
it to his successors never to enlarge their territories. 
Tiberius followed the maxims of Augustus, and, wisely 
judging the empire already too extensive, made no 
attempt upon Britain. Some Roman soldiers having 
been wrecked on the British coast, the inhabitants not 
only assisted them with the greatest humanity, but sent 
them in safety back to their general. In consequence 'of 
these friendly dispositions, a constant intercourse of good 
offices subsisted between the two nations; the principal 
British nobility resorted to Rome, and many received 
their education there. From that time the Britons began 
to improve in all the arts which contribute to the advance- 
ment of human nature. 

180. It was the custom at Falerii, as in Greece, to 
place boys of different families under the care of one 
master, who always accompanied them at their sports and 
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exercises. The master of the bovs of several of the 
noblest families, continuing to take them outside of the 
town to exercise as he had been accustomed to do before 
the siege, led them one day into the Roman camp, and 
presenting them to Camillus declared that he thereby put 
Falerii into his hands. The generous Roman, disgusted 
with such treachery, ordered his hands to be tied behind 
his back, and giving rods to the boys, made them whip 
him into the town. Overcome by such magnanimity, the 
Faliscans surrendered, and the Roman Senate was satisfied 
with their giving a year's pay to the soldiers. 

181. A book might be filled with accounts of the won- 
derful escapes of that night, when these families were 
exposed to the wind, and the rain, and the flood. To 
reach one family, consisting of a poor invalid old man, 
his infirm wife, their daughter, and grandson, it was 
necessary to carry the boat some distance, in order to 
launch it into another part of the flood. By the time the 
boat with its crew reached the cottage, its western side 
was entirely gone, and the boat was pushed in at 
the gap. Not a sound was heard within, and they 
suspected that all were drowned; but on looking 
through a hole in a partition they discovered the un- 
happy inmates roosted, like fowls, on the beams of 
the roof. They were one by one transferred safely to 
the boat. 

182. Then Criton, hearing this, gave a sign to the boy 
that stood near him ; and the boy departing, and having 
stayed for some time, came back with the person that 
was to administer the poison, who brought it pounded 

H a 
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in a cup. And Socrates, looking at the man, said, 
" Well, my friend, as you are knowing in these matters, 
what is to be done?" "Nothing," he said, "but after 
you have drunk it. to walk about, until a heaviness comes 
on in your legs, and then to lie down : this is the man- 
ner in which you have to act." And at the same time 
he extended the cup to Socrates. And Socrates taking 
it — ^and, indeed, with great cheerfulness, neither trem- 
bling nor turning colour, but as his manner was, looking 
sternly imder his brows at the man — " What say you," 
he said, "to making a libation from this? may I do it 
or not?" 

183. "We can only bruise as much, Socrates," he 
replied, " as we think sufficient for the purpose." " I un* 
derstand you," he said, "but it is both lawful and proper 
to pray to the gods that my departure from hence to 
another world may be prosperous : which I intreat them 
to grant may be the case." And so saying, he stopped 
and drank the poison very readily and pleasandy. And 
thus far the greater part of us were tolerably well able 
to refrain from weeping ; but when we saw him drinking, 
and that he had drunk it, we coidd no longer restrain 
our tears. And from me, in spite of my efforts, they 
flowed, and that not drop by drop; so that wrapping 
myself in my mantie, I bewailed, not indeed for his 
misfortune, but for my own, considering what -a com- 
panion I should be deprived of. 

184. They whom fatigue, or ignorance of the impend- 
ing danger, rendered less eager to cross the river, were 
endeavouring to kindle a fire and repose their wearied 
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limbs. We had too frequently occasion to observe, in 
these encampments, to what a degree of brutality excess 
of misery would debase human nature. In one place 
we saw several of the soldiers fighting for a morsel of 
bread. If a stranger, pierced with cold, endeavoured to 
approach a fire, those to whom it belonged inhumanly 
drove him away. Or if, tormented with raging thirst, any 
one asked for a drop of water from another who carried ' 
a full supply, the refusal was accompanied by the vilest 
abuse. We often heard those who had once been friends, 
and whose education had been liberal, bitterly disputing 
with each other for a little straw, or a piece of horse- 
flesh, which they were attempting to divide. 

186. You may remember a little ancient fable to the 
following purpose: "An old man upon his death-bed 
said to his sons, as they stood round him, 'I am pos- 
sessed, my dear children, of a treasiire of great value, 
which, as it is fit, must now be yours.' They drew 
nearer. * Nay,* added the sick man, * I have it not here 
in my hands; it is deposited somewhere in my fields; 
dig, and you will be sure to find.' They followed his 
directions, though they mistook his meaning. Treasure 
of gold or silver there was none ; but by means of this 
extraordinary culture, the land yielded in the time of har- 
vest such an abundant crop, as both rewarded them for 
their obedience to their parent, and, at the same time, 
explained the nature of his command." 

186. Two students were travelling together on foot 
from Pefiafiel to Salamanca. Feeling tired and thirsty, 
they sat down by a well that was on the road side. 
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After they had rested and quenched their thirst, they 
noticed by accident a sort of gravestone lying in the 
ground close by, and on the stone some letters half 
efifaced by time and by the feet of the cattle that came 
to drink at the well. Pricked by curiosity, they set to 
work to wash the stone, and at length made out these 
words, " Here is buried the soul of Pedro Garcia." The 
younger of the two students, who was a sprightly, and 
somewhat hare-brained fellow, no sooner read the inscrip- 
tion, than bursting out into a loud laugh, he exclaimed, 
" A pretty piece of nonsense ! Here is buried the soul ! 
What does that mean? How can a soul be buried? 
I wonder who could have been so stupid as to write 
this blundering epitaph I" 

187. So saying he got up to go. His companion, who 
was of a more solid and reflective turn, said to himself, 
" There must be some mystery here, and I do not mean 
to leave the place tQl I have discovered it." He suffered 
the other to depart, and without loss of time drew out 
a knife and began to scrape away the ground all around 
the stone until he managed to lift it up. Underneath 
he found a purse; which he opened, and discovered in 
it a hundred ducats, with these words in Latin, " I de- 
clare thee my heir, whosoever thou art, that hast had the 
wit to understand the true meaning of the inscription : but 
I charge thee to make better use of this money than I did." 
The young man, overjoyed at this discovery, replaced 
the stone as he had found it, and pursued his way to Sala- 
manca, carrying with him the soul of master Pedro Garcia. 

188. When I consider the instability of human affairs, 
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and the variations of fortune, I find nothing more uncer- 
tain or restless than the life of man. Nature has given 
to animals an excellent remedy under disasters, which is 
the ignorance of them. We seem better treated in intelli- 
gence, foresight, and memory. No doubt these are ad- 
mirable presents ; but they often annoy more than they 
assist us. A prey to unuseful or distressing cares, we 
are tormented by the present, the past, and the future : 
and, as if we feared we should not be miserable enough, 
we join to the evil we suffer the remembrance of a former 
distress, and the apprehension of some future calamity. 
This is the Cerberus with three heads we combat without 
ceasing. Our life might be gay and happy, if we would : 
but we eagerly seek subjects of affliction to render it 
irksome and melancholy. 

189. We pass the first years of this Hfe in the shades 
of ignorance, the succeeding ones in pain and labour, the 
latter part in grief and remorse, and the whole in error ; 
nor do we suffer ourselves to possess one bright day with- 
out a cloud. Let us examine this matter with sincerity, 
and we shall agree that otir distresses chiefly arise from 
ourselves. It is virtue alone which can render us superior 
to Fortune; we quit her standard, and the combat is no 
longer equal. Fortune mocks us ; she turns us on her 
wheel ; she raises and abases us at her pleasure ; but her 
power is founded on our weakness. This is an old-rooted 
evil, but it is not incurable ; there is nothing a firm and 
elevated mind cannot accomplish. The discourse of the 
wise and the study of good books are the best remedies 
I know of; but to these we must join the consent of 
the soul, without which the best advice will be useless. 
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190. What gratitude do we not owe to those great men 
who, though dead ages before us, live with us by their 
works, discourse with us, are our masters and guides, and 
serve us as pilots in the navigation of life, where our 
vessel is agitated without ceasing by the storms of our 
passions! It is here that true philosophy brings us to 
a safe port, by a sure and easy passage* Dear friend, I 
do not attempt to exhort you to the study I judge so 
important Nature has given you a taste for all know- 
ledge, but Fortune has denied you the leisure to acquire 
it ; yet whenever you could steal a moment from public 
affairs, you sought the conversation of wise men; and 
I have remarked that your memory often served you 
instead of books. 

19L It is therefore unnecessary to invite you to do 
what you have always done; but as we cannot retain 
all we hear or read, it may be useful to furnish your 
mind with some maxims that may best serve to arm you 
against the assaults of misfortune. The vulgar, and even 
philosophers, have decided that adverse fortune was most 
difficult to sustain. For my own part, I am of a different 
opinion, and believe it more easy to support adversity 
than prosperity; and that fortune is more treacherous 
and dangerous when she caresses than when she dismays. 
Experience has taught me this, not books or arguments. 
I have seen many persons sustain great losses, poverty, 
exile, tortures, death, and even disorders that were worse 
than death, with courage ; but I have seen none whose 
heads have not been turned by power, riches, and honours. 

192. When he had thus spoken he arose, and went 
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into another room that he might wash himself, and Criton 
followed him ; but he ordered us to wait for him. We 
waited therefore accordingly, discoursing over and re- 
viewing among ourselves what had been said ; and some- 
times speaking about his death, how great a calamity it 
would be; to us ; and sincerely thinking that we, like those 
who are deprived of their fathers, should pass the rest 
of our life in the condition of orphans. But when he had 
washed himself, his sons were brought to him (for he had 
two little ones^ and one older), and the women belonging 
to his family likewise came in to him ; but when he had 
spoken to them before Criton, and had left them such 
injunctions as he thought proper, he ordered the boys and 
women to depart, and he himself returned to us. 

193. And it was now near the setting of the sun ; for 
he had been away in the inner room for a long time. 
But when he came in from bathing he sat down and 
did not speak much afterwards; for then the servant of 
the Eleven came in, and standing near him, said, " I do 
not perceive that in yoxi, Socrates, which I have taken 
notice of in others : I naean, that they are angry with me 
and curse me, when being compelled by the magistrates 
I announce to them that they must drink the poison. 
But on the contrary, I have found you to the present time 
to be the most generous, mild, and best of all the men 
that ever came into this place ; and therefore I am well 
convinced that you are not angry with me, but with the 
authors of your present condition, for you know who they 
are. Now therefore, for you know what I came to tell 
you, farewell; and endeavour to bear this necessity as 
easily as possible." 
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194. At the same time bursting into tears, and toniing 
himself away, he departed But Socrates looking after 
him said, "And thou too farewell; and we shall take 
care to act as you advise." And at the same time 
turning to us, " How courteous," he said, " is the beha- 
viour of that man I During the whole time of my abode 
here, he has visited me, and often conversed with me, 
and proved himself to be the best of men; and now, 
how generously he weeps on my account! But let us 
obey him, Criton, and let some one bring the poison if 
it is bruised; and if not, let the man whose business 
it is bruise it" 

196. "But, Socrates," said Criton, "I thmk that the 
sun still hangs over the mountains, and is not set yet 
And at the same time I have known others who have 
drunk the poison very late after it was announced to 
them ; who have supped and drunk abundantly, There- 
fore do not be in such haste, for there is yet time enough." 
Socrates replied, " Such men, Criton, act fitly in the man- 
ner which you have described, for they think to derive some 
advantage from so doing ; and I also with propriety shall 
not act in this manner. For I do not think I shall gain 
anything by drinking it later, except becoming ridiculous to 
myself through desiring to live, and being sparing of life, 
when nothing of it any longer remains. Go therefore," 
said he, " be persuaded, and comply with my request." 

196. Nothing is more evident than that, besides life, 
and sense, and animal spirits, which he has in common 
with the brutes, there is in man something more exalted, 
more pure, and that more nearly approaches to divinity. 
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Crod has given to the former a sensitive soul, but to us a 
mind also; and to speak distinctly, that spirit which is 
peculiar to man, and whereby he is raised above all other 
animals, ought to be called mind rather than soul. Be 
this as it may, it is hardly possible to say how vastly the 
human mind excels the other with regard to its wonderful 
powers, and next to them, with respect to its works, 
devices, and inventions. For it performs such great and 
wonderful things that the brutes, even those of the great- 
est sagacity, can neither imitate nor at all understand, 
much less invent. 

197. Nay, man, though he is much less in bulk, and 
inferior in strength to the greatest part of them, yet as 
lord and king of them all, he can by surprising means 
bend and apply the strength and industry of all the other 
creatures, the virtues of all herbs and plants, and in a 
word, all the parts and powers of this visible world, to 
the convenience and accommodation of his own life. 
He also builds cities, erects commonwealths, makes laws, 
conducts armies, fits out fleets, measures not only the 
earth, but the heavens also, and investigates the motions 
of the stars. He foretells eclipses many years before they 
happen ; and with very little difficulty, sends his thoughts 
to a great distance, bids them visit the remotest cities and 
countries, mount above the sun and the stars, and even 
the heavens themselves. 

198. Ignominy can take no hold on virtue ; for virtue 
is in every condition the same, and challenges the same 
respect. We applaud the world when she prospers, and 
when she falls into adversity we applaud her. Like the 
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temples of the gods, she is venerable even in her ruins. 
After this, must it not appear a degree of madness to 
defer one moment acquiring the only arms capable of 
defending us against the attacks which, at every moment, 
we are exposed to ? Our being miserable or not miser- 
able, when we fail into misfortunes, depends on the man- 
ner in which we have enjoyed prosperity. If we have 
applied ourselves betimes to the study of wisdom and 
to the practice of virtue, these evils become indifferent, 
but if we have neglected to do so, they become necessary. 
In one case they are evils, in the other they are remedies 
for greater evils than themselves. 

199. Zeno rejoiced that a shipwreck had thrown him 
on the Athenian coast, and he owed to the loss of his 
fortune the acquisition which he made of virtue, of wis- 
dom, of immortality. There are good and bad airs for 
the mind as well as for the body. Prosperity often irri- 
tates our chronical distempers, and leaves no hope of 
finding any specific but in adversity. In such cases 
banishment is like change of air, and the evils we suffer 
are like rough medicines applied to inveterate diseases. 
What Anacharsis said of the vine, may aptly enough be 
said of prosperity. She bears the three grapes of drunk- 
enness, of pleasure, and of sorrow ; and happy it is if 
the last can cure the mischief which the former work. 
When afflictions fail to have their due effect, the case is 
desperate. They are the last remedy which indulgent 
Providence uses ; and if they fail, we must languish and 
die in misery and contempt. 

200. One of the ambassadors who waited on Pyrrhus 
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to treat of the ransom of the prisoners was C. Fabricius. 
On hearing that he enjoyed considerable reputation at 
home as a worthy citizen and excellent commander, 
though very poor, Pyrrhus treated him with especial kind- 
ness and tried to induce him to accept a present of gold. 
Fabricius declined : and next day, as he and the king were 
conversing, a curtain behind them was suddenly drawn 
up, and an elephant, which had been placed there by 
Pyrrhus' orders, stretched his trunk out over them and 
gave a loud roar. The Roman who had never seen one 
of these huge animals before, only stepped quietly aside, 
and said with a smile to the king, "your gold did not 
move me yesterday, nor your beast to-day." No wonder 
Pyrrhus regarded so noble an enemy with respect and 
admiration. 

201. They sent deputies to the Roman general, offering 
him his choice of peace or war. It was the custom, they 
said, of their nation never to decline the combat with an 
enemy who challenged them: however they had gained 
their immediate object ; they had found the settlements 
they sought ; with the Romans they had no quarrel ; they 
were content to remain upon the soil they had seized. 
They boasted the valour by which these acquisitions had 
been so rapidly made, and ended by declaring that they 
yielded in strength and bravery to no nation, excepting 
only the Suevi, whom the gods themselves could not 
withstand. Caesar replied, as was his wont, that it was 
the duty of a Roman proconsul to protect the Gauls 
against all external enemies. He would hold no inter- 
course or discussion with any foreign nation, while it 
occupied an inch of Gallic soil. 
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202. The route by which the army was inarching led 
across the fatal field. As they traversed the high plain of 
Calaluz the soldiers saw everywhere around the traces of 
the fight. The ground was still covered with fragments 
of armotu:, with broken swords and spears, and a still 
sadder sight were the bones of men and horses, which in 
this solitary region had been whitening in the blasts of 
seventy winters. Here was the spot where the vanguard 
had halted in the obscurity of the night There were the 
remains of the enemy's entrenchments which time had 
nearly levelled with the dust; and there, too, the rocks 
still threw their dark shadows over the plain, as on the 
day when the valiant Alonso fell fighting at their base. 
The whole battle handed down from the lips of their 
fathers came back to the memory of the Spaniards, and 
as they gazed at the unburied relics lying around them, 
the tears fell fast from their iron cheeks. 

203. The shepherd in the old colloquy thus describes 
his duties : " In the first part of the morning I drive my 
sheep to their pasture, and stand over them in heat and 
cold with my dogs lest the wolves destroy them. I lead 
them back to their folds, and milk them twice a day ; and 
I move their folds, and make cheese and butter, and 
am faithful to my lord." The dense woods which sur- 
rounded every seat of the cultivators, forming an original 
boundary of peculiar sanctity, and latterly a safeguard 
against marauders, were filled with swine. They fed in 
common, as in the New Forest within our own times, 
though they were individual property. There, too, ranged 
the wild boar, sometimes startiing the woodmen as they 
bore home the winter fuel in a loaded wain: and now 
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pursued by the hunter with his bold dogs and his trusty 
spear. The festivities of the month of December were 
gladdened by the presence of the boar's head. 

204. Cleomenes recommended that (the question) 
whether Demaratus was legitimate, should be referred to 
the oracle at Delphi, He procured from the Pythian 
priestess a reply that Demaratus was not the son of Aristo. 
Leotychides thus became king, while Demaratus descended 
into a private station, and was elected shordy afterwards 
to a public ofQce. The new king sent an attendant to 
ask him in the theatre, how he felt as an officer after 
having once been a king. Stung with this insult, Dema- 
ratus replied that he himself had tried them both and that 
Leotychides might in time come to try them both also : 
the question (he added) shall bear its fruit, great evil or 
great good, to Sparta. So saying, he covered his face 
and retired home from the theatre. 

206. Viriathus, now recognised as lord and king of 
all the Lusitanians, knew how to combine the full dignity 
of his princely position with the homely habits of a shep- 
herd. No badge distinguished him from the common 
soldier: he rose from the richly-adorned marriage-table 
of his father-in-law, the prince of Astolpa, without having 
touched the golden plate and the sumptuous fare, lifted 
his bride on horseback, and rode ofif with her to his 
mountains. He never took more of the spoil than the 
share which he allotted to each of his comrades. The 
soldier recognised the general simply by his tall figure, 
by his striking sallies of wit, and above all, by the fact 
that he surpassed every one of his men in temperance 
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as well 2^ in toil, sleeping always in full airmour, and 
fighting in front of all the battle. 

206. On their return to the camp they assured the 
king of the favourable issue of their negotiations, and 
in the following night stabbed him while asleep in his 
tent. The Lusitanians honoured the illustrious chief by 
an unparalleled funeral solemnity, at which two hundred 
pairs of champions fought in the funeral games : and 
still more highly by the fact, that they did not renounce 
the struggle, but nominated' Tantamus as their com- 
mander-in-chief in room of the fallen hero. The plan 
projected by the latter for wresting Saguntum from the 
Romans was sufficiently bold. But the new general 
possessed neither the wise moderation nor the military 
skill of his predecessor. The expedition was a total 
failure, and the army on its return was attacked in 
crossing the Baetis, and compelled ito surrender uncon- 
ditionally. Thus was Lusitania subdued, far more by 
treachery and assassination on the part of foreigners 
and natives, than by honourable war. 

207. At length a second message was sent to the 
Roman head-quarters, that the town was now ready to 
submit at discretion. When the citizens were accord- 
ingly instructed to appear on the following day before 
the gates, they asked for some days* delay, to allow 
those who had determined not to survive the loss of 
liberty time to die. It was granted, and not a few took 
advantage of it. At last the miserable remnant ap- 
peared before the gates. Scipio chose fifty of the 
most eminent to form part of his triumphal procession* 
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The rest were sold into slavery, the city was levelled 
with the ground, and its territory was distributed among 
the neighbouring towns. This occurred in the autumn 
of 621, fifteen months after Scipio had assumed the 
command. 

« 
208. William, the next brother, who was now twenty- 
one, took part against Robert. Henry was a boy of 
nine years. The younger brothers were playing at dice 
in the gallery of a house at Maine, and Robert was be- 
neath. To insult their brother, they threw water on the 
heads of him and his followers, and the fiery Robert 
followed his brothers to the banqueting-room in fierce 
anger. Their father interposed. But the elder son 
could not forgive the insult, and was soon in arms to 
enforce his pretensions. The parent and child met in 
battle, and the son unhorsed the father. Perceiving whom 
he had at his mercy, he begged forgiveness. But the 
very stark man would not be fully reconciled, and after 
a few years of secret hostility they never met again. 

200« The Sacred War (for so was this conflict called) 
did not end with the overthrow of Onomarchus. A 
brother of that general still lived ; his name was Phayllus. 
He collected the fugitives from the last battle, and when 
he had ordered all the gold and silver yet remaining in the 
temple at Delphi to be turned into money he could bring 
a new and not insignificant army into the field. Philip, 
who now thought that the very point of time was come 
for executing his design of conquering Greece, deter- 
mined to advance to Phocis,. The pretext of punishing 
and extirpating the plunderers of the temple would give 
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a colour of justice to his expedition; the superstition 
of the Greeks acknowledged and respected in him the 
avenger of the Delphic god ; the dread of his conquering 
sword would paralyse a people who, being divided and 
dismembered in themselves, could offer no considerable 
resistance. On the way from Thessaly to Phocis lay the 
famous strait of Thermopylae. Philip determined to take 
possession of this pass, and already had his anny set out 
from Macedonia to Thessaly, when the Athenians, made 
aware of the danger of their country by Demosthenes, 
prepared a fleet with incredible speed, and sailed to 
Thermopylae. 

210. It was usual in the earlier ages of mankind to 
determine the choice of asking by his reputation for 
superior courage and discernment. And this was per- 
haps the best criterion that could be adopted in times 
which were marked by a pervading simplicity in public as 
well as private life. Men's actions were under no control 
but that of their own inclinations, and they were more 
solicitous for the maintenance of their traditional customs 
than for the observance of any laws. Equity took the 
place of law, and arbiters of judges. As age advanced, a 
man's dignity advanced along with it: for the more he 
had seen and heard, the more, it was fancied, must his 
wisdom be enlarged. A curb was imposed on rashness, 
violence of passions, and personal animosities by the fear 
of the gods, and the respect felt for elders. Public busi- 
ness was confined to the declaration and conduct of war, 
ihe making of treaties, and the administration of justice* 
Th^ chieftain or king was expected to fight with courage 
and set an example of valour to his subjects. In other 
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tespects his home life was that of a private individual, 
except that he enjoyed, generally speaking, a larger share 
of wealth and honour. 

21L But the Gauls soon took notice of a bush which 
had given way as Cominius grasped it : they also observed 
that the grass was trodden down in various places. The 
rock was therefore not inaccessible, and it was resolved to 
scale it. At midnight a party came in dead silence to 
the spot and began to ascend. Slowly and cautiously 
they climbed up. No noise was made : tlie Romans were 
buried in sleep ; their sentinels were negligent : even the 
dogs were not aroused. The foremost Graul had reached 
the summit, when some geese being startled, began to 
flutter and scream. The noise awoke Manlius whose 
house stood on the hill. He ran out, pushed down the 
Gaul, whose fall caused that of those behind, and the 
whole project was baffled. The negligent captain of the 
guard was flung down the rock with his hands tied behind 
his back: and every man on the citadel gave Manlius 
some corn and wine as a reward. 

212. A hungry wolf once chanced to come upon a 
hedgehog, a delicate prey, and one which was singularly 
savoury to a wolfs palate, but it was dangerous to attack 
the creature, fenced as he was with spikes. So thinking he 
must try what craft could do, he greeted the hedgehog 
affably and said, "Are you afraid, my good (sir)? or what 
is the object of these arms which you wear ? such a garb 
surely is unseemly among friends; you may lay them 
aside with security, for no one is a greater friend to you 
than I am," "Goodl" replied the other. "I con- 

I 2 
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gratulate myself on having got you for a friend, and could 
wish that all wolves were as friendly. But do not let my 
arms disquiet you : you who are my friend need not fear 
them, they were given me to use against my enemies." 

213. But when, yielding to famine, the most resolute 
of them set fire to the temple, Hasdrubal could not 
endure to face death: alone he ran forth to the victor, 
and falling upon his knees pleaded for his life. It was 
granted ; but when his wife, who with her children was 
amongst the rest on the roof of the temple, saw him 
at die feet of Scipio, her proud heart swelled at this 
disgrace brought on her beloved perishing home, and 
with bitter words bidding her husband be careful to 
save his life, she plunged first her sons and then her- 
self into the flames. The struggle was at an end. The 
joy in the camp and at Rome was boundless : the 
noblest of the Romans alone were in secret ashamed 
of the most recent achievement of the nation. 

214. The senate ordered the general to level the 
city of Carthage and the suburb of Magalia with the 
ground, and to do the same with all the places which 
had held by Carthage to the last: and thereafter to 
pass the plough over the site of Carthage so as to put 
an end in legal form to the existence of the city, and 
to curse the soil and site for ever, that neither house 
nor corn-field might ever reappear on the spot. The 
command was punctually obeyed. The ruins burned for 
seventeen days. Recently, when the remains of the city 
wall were excavated, they were found to be covered 
with a layer of ashes from four to five feet deep, filled 
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with half-charred pieces of wood, fragments of iron, 
and projectiles. Where the industrious Phenicians had 
bustled and trafficked for five hundred years, Roman slaves 
henceforth pastured the herds of their distant masters. 

216. In the time of the Emperor Claudius a part of 
Britain was first really conquered. There were then 
many tribes in Britain under different chiefs, and some- 
times some submitted while others still held out Caradoc 
and his people resisted bravely for several years, but at 
last he was defeated in a great batde, and he and his 
family were taken prisoners and led to Rome. When 
he saw that great and splendid city, he wondered that 
men who had such wealth at home should come and 
disturb him in his poor cottage in Britain. He was 
taken before the Emperor, who received him kindly, and 
gave him his liberty. Seeing that the Romans had very 
often before this put captive kings and generals to death, 
Claudius deserves praise for treating Caradoc so kindly. 

216. Jugurtha was taken prisoner. The great traitor 
fell by the treachery of his nearest relatives. Lucius 
Sulla brought the crafty and restless African in chains 
along with his children to the Roman head-quarters: 
and the war, which had lasted for seven years, was at 
an end. The victory was associated with the name of 
Marius. King Jugurtha in royal robes, and in chains, 
along with his two sons, preceded the triumphal cha- 
riot of the victor, when he entered Rome on January 
I, 650. By his orders the son of the desert perished 
a few days afterwards in the subterranean city prison, 
the old Tullianum, at the capitol, "the bath of ice," 
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as the African called it, when he crossed the thres* 
hold, in order either to be strangled, or to perish 
from cold and hunger there. 

217. The men of the south beheld with astonishment 
those tall lank figiu-es with the fair locks and bright blue 
eyes, the hardy and stately women who were little inferior 
in size and strength to the men, and the children with old 
men's hair, as the amazed Italians called the flaxen-haired 
youths of the north. Their system of warfare was sub- 
stantially that of the Celts of this period, who no longer 
fought, as the Italian Celts had formerly done, bareheaded, 
and with merely sword and dagger, but with copper 
helmets often richly adorned, and with a peculiar missile 
weapon, the materis. The large sword was retained, and 
the long narrow shield, along with which they probably 
wore also a coat of mail. They were not destitute of 
cavalry ; but the Romans were superior to them in that 
arm. 

218. Their manners were rude. Flesh was frequently 
devoured raw. The bravest, and if possible the tallest, 
man was king of the host. Not unfrequently, after the 
manner of the Celts and of barbarians generally, the time 
and place of the combat were previously arranged with 
the enemy, and sometimes also, before the battle began, 
an individual opponent was challenged to single combat. 
The conflict was ushered in by their insulting the enemy 
with unseemly gestures, and by a horrible noise ; the men 
raising their battle shout, and the women and children 
increasing the din by drumming on the leathern covers 
of the waggons. 
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210. The Cimbrian fought bravely; death on the bed 
of honour was deemed by him the only death worthy 
of a free man, but after the victory he indemnified him- 
self by the most savage brutality, and sometimes pro- 
mised beforehand to present to the gods of battle what- 
ever victory should place in the power of the victor. 
The eflfects of the enemy were broken in pieces, the 
horses were killed, the prisoners were hanged, or preserved 
only to be sacrificed to the gods. It was the priestesses, 
grey-headed women in white linen dresses, who, like 
Iphigenia in Scythia, offered these sacrifices, and pro- 
phesied the future from the streaming blood of the 
victim, whether captive of war or criminal. 

220. Ordericus thus sums up the closing scene of the 
life of the Conqueror : " A king once potent and warlike, 
and the terror of numberless inhabitants of many pro- 
vinces, lay naked on the floor, deserted by those who 
owed him their birth, and those he had fed and enriched. 
He needed the money of a stranger for the cost of his 
funeral, and a coffin and bearers were provided at the 
expense of an ordinary person, for him who till then 
had been in the possession of enormous wealth. He 
was carried to the church, amidst flaming houses, by 
trembling crowds, and a spot of land was wantmg for 
the grave of one whose princely sway had extended over 
so many cities, towns, and villages." 

221. Here on this lofty rock, which stands twice in the 
day amidst a plain of sand, and twice encompassed with 
tidal waters, Henry bade defiance to the assaults of 
armies. But the waters which surrounded the castle were 
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useless to allay the cravings of his famished gairison, and 
he was finally obliged to capitulate. There are two 
occurrences during this siege which are related as cha- 
racteristic of the king and the duke.. William was un- 
horsed by a soldier, who was about to kill him, when 
he cried out, " Hold, rascal, I am the king of England." 
The king was spared, and the soldier rewarded. Robert 
having learned that Henry was su£fering in the beleagured 
castle with his men, contrived that they should obtain 
some water, at which the less tender William was enraged. 
** Oh shame," said Robert, " should I permit my brother 
to die of thirst ; and where shall we find another if we 
lose him?" 

222. In the March of 1096, a vast multitude set for- 
ward from France, gathering fresh crowds as they pro- 
ceeded. The wonderful scenes of that year have been 
described by an eye-witness. The peasant shod his oxen 
like horses, and yoking them to a cart, migrated with 
his wife and children ; and the children, whenever they 
approached a town, cried out, "Is this Jerusalem?" 
Lands were abandoned. Houses and chattels were sold 
for ready money by townsmen and husbandmen. The 
pasision to reach Jerusalem extinguished all ordinary love 
of gain, and absorbed every other motive for exertion. 
Where Jerusalem was situate was to many a mystery. 
It was a far distant land to which a few pious and 
adventurous spirits had attained by difficult paths, over 
mountains and through deserts, and had returned to 
tell of its wonders and its dangers. 

228. A crafty birdcatcher once upon a time had caught 
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an unwary partridge in his nets. What was the poor bird 
to do? There was no way of escape and the greedy 
fowler gave him no hope of life ; so in fear of death he 
began to tempt his captor with wily words: ''I am in 
'your power it is true," said he, "but if you do not get 
something else to load your tables with, you will have 
a frugal dinner to-day i' faith. But if you will trust me 
I promise to provide you a rich banquet. You see there 
are plenty of my comrades in the next field ; I will bring 
them hither, and if you are satisfied with the service, I 
will ask of you my life as a reward." But the fowler 
was too wide-awake to be deceived by such a proposal. 
"What," cried he, "will you swear to be true to me, 
when you are untrue to your own friends?" 

224. Their hospitality is universal ; for the houses of 
all are common to all. The conversation of the young 
women and the music of the harp give a charm to their 
humble fare, and no jealousy interferes with the freedom 
with which a stranger is welcomed by the females of the 
household. When the evening meal is finished, a bed 
of rushes is placed in the side of the room, and all, with- 
out distinction, lie down to sleep. The men and women 
cut their hair close round to the ears and eyes; and the 
men shave all their beard except the whiskers. Of their 
white teeth they are particularly careful. They are of an 
acute intellect, and excel in whatever studies they pursue. 

225. While she was at table a peasant came with a 
basket of fine figs : and the guards suspecting nothing, 
let him in. The queen took the basket, aware of its 
contents. She wrote a letter to Caesar requesting to be 
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buried with Antonius : and then applied to her arm an 
asp which had been concealed among the pretended 
peasant's figs. When those whom Caesar sent to pre- 
vent her death arrived, they found her lying dead on 
her bed, Iras also dead at her feet, and Charmion with 
dying hand arranging the diadem on the head of her 
mistress. Caesar gave Cleopatra and her faithful maids 
a magnificent funeral, and buried her as she wished by 
the side of Antonius, but he put to death her son 
Caesarion. Her two other sons adorned the triumph 
which he celebrated on his return to Rome. 

226. When Probus commanded in Egjrpt, he used to 
employ his troops in draining marshes, improving the 
course of the Nile, and raising public edifices. In Gaul 
and Pannonia he occupied them in forming vineyards. 
For he said that a soldier should not be idle, and he 
even hoped that a time would come when the republic 
would have no need of soldiers. This naturally offended 
his. men; and when on his march against the Persians 
he halted at Sirmium and set them at work to cut a 
canal, they broke out into open mutiny. Probus fled 
for safety to an iron tower, but the furious soldiers 
forced the gates and seized and murdered him. Then 
they lamented him, and gave his remains an honourable 
sepulture. 

227. From the morning to the setting sun, Richard 
had fought against great odds. That day's terrible toil 
was followed by fever. His true friend, Saphadin, was 
at hand to arrange an armistice. A truce for three years 
was finally determined on; by which the pilgrims were 
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to have free access to Jerusalem. Some of the Turkish 
chiefs proposed to take vengeance on the Christians 
who were in their power. Saladin preferred honour to 
revenge. He had a higher notion of the duties of a 
sovereign than the Richard whose courage he admired. 
"Spill no blood," he said to his son, "for it will one 
day reach thy head. Preserve the hearts of thy sub- 
jects by loving care, for they are entrusted to thee by 
God." 

228. The monarch took part in the procession, dressed 
in white robes, and crowned with a chaplet. A little 
behind him walked his son and his new son-in-law, 
whilst his body-guards followed at some distance, in 
ordeV that the person of the sovereign might be seen 
by all his subjects. Whilst thus proceeding through the 
city, a youth suddenly rushed out of the crowd, and 
drawing a long sword, which he had concealed under 
his clothes, plunged it into Philip's side, who fell dead 
upon the spot. The assassin was pursued by some of 
the royal guards, and having stumbled in his flight, was 
despatched before he could reach the place where horses 
had been provided for his escape. His name was 
Pausanias. 

220. He conjured some tribunes and centurions, with 
a handful of guards, to join his flight ; but all refused, 
and one blunter than the rest exclaimed tauntingly, " Is 
it then so hard to die ? " At last, at midnight, finding that 
even the sentinels had left their posts, he sent or rushed 
himself to assemble his attendants. Every door was 
closed; he knocked, but no answer came. Returning 
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16 his chamber, he found the slaves fled, the furniture 
pillaged, the case of poison removed. Not a guard, not 
a gladiator, was at hand to pierce his throat. " I have 
neither friend nor foe/' he exclaimed. He would have 
thrown himself into the Tiber, but his courage failed 
him. He must have time, he said, and repose to collect 
his spirits for suicide, and his freedman Phaon at last 
offered him his villa in the suburbs, four miles from the 
city. In undress and barefooted, he glided through the 
doors, mounted a horse, and attended by Sporus and 
three others, passed the city gates with the dawn of the 
summer morning. 

230. The place which the wisdom or policy of anti- 
quity had destined for the residence of the Abyssinian 
princes, was a spacious valley in the kingdom of Amhara, 
surrounded on every side by mountains, of which the 
summits overhung the middle part. The only passage 
by which it could be entered was a cavern that passed 
under a rock, of which it has long been disputed whether 
it was the work of nature or of human industry. The 
outlet of the cavern was concealed by a thick wood, and 
the mouth, which opened into the valley, was closed with 
gates of iron forged by the artificers of ancient days, so 
massy that no man could, without the help of engines, 
open or shut them. 

281. With the return of light the rain had ceased, and 
the storm was hushed ; and the troops were immediately 
embarked. The king himself, with Ptolemy, Perdudas, 
and Seleucus, went on board a small galley. The woody 
island concealed their movements, until, having passed 
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it, they were within a short distance of the left bank. 
Then first they were perceived by the Indians stationed 
there, who immediately rode off at full speed to carry 
the tidings to their camp. In die meantime, Alexander 
proceeded to form the cavalry, which was first landed, 
and, putting himself at their head, began to advance from 
the bank. But he soon discovered that he had not yet 
reached the main land ; that he was on another island, 
separated from it by a channel of no great width, but 
which the rain just fallen had swollen into a formidable 
stream. 

232. He said that in the country of the Commians, 
when a great prince died, an immense grave was made, 
and the dead person richly adorned was seated in a mag- 
nificent chair within the grave, and the finest horse he 
had^ possessed, together with one of his officers, was let 
down alive into the grave. The officer, before he de- 
scended, took leave of the king and the other great 
personages present, when the king gave to him a large 
quantity of gold and silver coin, which he placed in a 
scarf round his neck, the king making him promise that 
on his arrival in the other world he would restore to him 
his money, which he faithfully engaged to do. After 
this the king gave him a letter addressed to the first of 
their monarchs, saying that the bearer had well and 
faithfully served him, and therefore entreated that he 
would properly reward him. When this was done, the 
grave was filled up over the corpse, the living officer, 
and the horse. 

283. The Indians rushed on, a host against a man; 
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as having nothing to do but to despatch the prey that 
had fallen into their hands. But Alexander, who was 
now partly sheltered by the wall, and also by the trunk 
and spreading boughs of an old tree that grew near it, 
kept his assailants at bay with his wonted vigour. Their 
chief and another, who ventured within reach of his 
sword, paid for their rashness with their lives. Two 
more, before they came quite so near, he disabled, after 
the manner of a Homeric combat, with stones. The rest, 
deterred by these examples, kept at a safe distance, and 
only plied him with missiles, which were mostly inter- 
cepted by the branches under which he stood, leaning 
either against the trunk or the wall. 

2d4. After this a great battle was fought near the Lake 
Regillus between the Romans and the Latins; and the 
Romans began to give way, when the banished king, at 
the head of a band of Roman exiles, came against them. 
Then the Roman dictator vowed a temple to Castor and 
Pollux, if they would assist the Romans in battle. And 
behold I two youths rode on white chargers at the head 
of the Roman horse, and bore down upon the enemy. 
And the Romans saw that they were the sacred twins, 
and took courage, and overthrew the Latins, and con- 
quered and killed many of them. 

235. On the second day his voyage was interrupted 
by a gale, which meeting the rapid current of the Indus, 
caused a swell, in which the galleys became unmanage- 
able. Most of them were severely damaged, many went 
to pieces, either afloat or after they had been run aground. 
While the shipwrights were repairing the disaster, Alex- 
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ander sent a few light troops up the country, in search 
of natives who might serve as pilots. A few were taken, 
well acquainted with the navigation of the river; and 
under their guidance he continued his voyage to the sea. 
Near the mouth it still blew so hard from the sea that 
lie was fain to take shelter in a canal pointed out by the 
Indians. And here the Macedonians were first astonished 
by the ebb of the tide, when they saw their vessels 
suddenly stranded. 

236. The old man thus encouraged began to lament 
the change which had been lately observed in the prince, 
ancj to inquire why he so often retired from the pleasures 
of the palace, to loneliness and silence. "I fly from 
pleasure," said the prince, " because pleasure has ceased 
to please : I am lonely because I am miserable, and am 
unwilling to cloud with my presence the happiness of 
others." " You, sir," said the sage, " are the first who 
has complained of misery in the happy valley. I hope 
to convince you that your complaints have no real cause. 
You are here in full possession of all that the emperor 
of Abyssinia can bestow; here is neither labour to be 
endured, nor danger to be dreaded; yet here is all that 
labour or danger can procure or purchase. Look round 
and tell me which of your wants is without supply: if 
you want nothing how are you unhappy ? " 

237. But far greater hardships were to be endured, 
when the army came to wide plains, where the sand 
was fine, and soft as freshly fallen snow, in the day- 
time so hot as to blister the feet, and driven by the 
wind into long ridges. On the top of these downs 
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grew a kind of grass, which was a favourite lurking- 
place for serpents, from which they darted forth on 
the unwary passenger. Here numbers of beasts 
sank under the continued toil of wading dirough the 
sandy waves. The carriages were for the most part 
broken up, as they could not be dragged through; so' 
that at last no means were left of conveying the sick, 
or those whose strength could not support them, to a 
halting place. Wretched and hopeless was the con- 
dition of those who, overcome .with fatigue, lay down to 
sleep, and, when they woke, found themselves far in 
the rear. 

« 
238. Struck with this reflection he sat down to muse ; 
and remembered, that since he first resolved to escape 
from his confinement, the sun had passed twice over 
him in his annual course. He now felt a degree of 
regret with which he had never been before acquainted. 
He considered how much might have been done in the 
time which had passed, and left nothing real behind it. 
He compared twenty months with the life of man. " In 
life," said he, "is not to be counted the ignorance of 
infancy, or imbecility of age. We are long before we 
are able to think, and we soon cease from the power of 
actmg. The true period of human existence may be 
reasonably estimated at forty years, of which I have 
mused away the four-and-twentieth part. What I have 
lost was certain, for I have certainly possessed it: but 
of twenty months to come who can assure me?" 

230. Vercingetorix, with all the gallant gaiety of his 
nation, clad himself in his most splendid armour, and 
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mounted his noblest charger. Caesar had drawn up his 
troops, and had seated himself to receive his captives. 
The Gaul caused the gates of his encampment to be 
thrown wide, and galloped forth into the open space, in 
the attitude of a warrior charging. Having approached 
close to the proconsul's chair, he dexterously wheeled 
round, and again returning to the same spot, sprang 
to the ground, and laid his arms at tlie feet of the 
conqueror. The army was touched with a sense of 
admiration akin to compassion, but Caesar himself 
remained cold and unmoved. 

240. The soldiers who composed this legion were- 
distinguished by a helmet with the figure of a lark or 
a tuft of its plumage on the crest, from whence it de- 
rived its name Alauda. The Gauls admired the spirit 
and vivacity of the bird and rejoiced in the omen. Fond 
of the excitement of a military life, vain of the con- 
sideration attached to the profession of arms, proud of 
themselves and of their leaders, they found united in 
Caesar's service all the charms which most attracted 
them. No captain ever knew better how to win the 
personal affection of his soldiers while he commanded 
their respect. The general severity of his discipline 
enhanced the favoiu: of his indulgence. 

241. After an unusually long and hot march, some of 
the light troops who had been sent in search of water, 
having discovered a little remaining in the bed of a tor- 
rent, brought some in a helmet, as the most precious 
of all presents, to the king. Alexander, who knew how 
many longing eyes were fixed on him, though he was 

E 
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himself parched and faint with thirst, poured the deli- 
cious draught on the ground. Another time, when all 
the marks of the road had been covered by the sand- 
drifts, the sea was no longer in sight, and the guides 
owned that they had lost their way, he set out with a 
few horsemen to seek the coast. Five only remained 
with him when he reached it. But having discovered 
that there was here plenty of fresh water to be found 
in the beach, he led the army to the place, and for 
seven days after marched close to the shore. 

242. A still more marvellous story afterwards found 
credit : that Calanus, just before his death, had declined 
to take leave of Alexander, saying that he should soon 
meet him at Babylon. Still the priests found that they 
could not induce the king to give up his intention of 
visiting the capital of his empire, where many impor- 
tant affairs were to be transacted, and embassies from 
remote parts of the world were awaiting his arrival. 
They then urged him at least not to enter the city in 
the direction in which he was then marching, by the 
eastern gate, so as to have his face turned toward the 
dark west; but to make a circuit, and enter from the 
opposite quarter. This mysterious advice struck Alex- 
ander's fancy: he wished to comply with it, and for 
that purpose altered the course of his march, and pro- 
ceeded some distance along the bank of the Euphrates. 

243. " Even now," Caesar had said, " we may retiu'n : 
if we cross the bridge, arms must decide the contest." 
At that moment of suspense there appeared suddenly the 
figure of a youth, remarkable for comeliness and stature, 
playing on a flute, the pastoral emblem of peace and 
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security. The shepherds about the spot mingled with 
the soldiers, and straggled towards him, captivated by 
his simple airs, when, with a violent movement, he 
snatched a trumpet from one of the military band, 
rushed with it to the bank of the river, and blowing a 
furious blast of martial music, leapt into the water, and 
disappeared on the opposite side. "Let us advance," 
exclaimed Caesar, "where the gods direct, and our 
enemies invite us. Be the die cast," 

244* " Why," said Rasselas, " should you envy others 
so great an advantage ? All skill ought to be exerted 
for universal good ; every man has owed much to others, 
and ought to repay the kindness that he has received." 
" If men were all virtuous/' returned the artist, " I should 
with great alacrity teach them all to fly. But what would 
be the security of the good, if the bad could at pleasure 
invade them from the sky? Against an army sailing 
through the clouds, neither walls, nor mountains, nor 
seas could afford any security. A flight of northern 
savages might hover in the wind, and light at once with 
irresistible violence upon the capital of a fruitful region 
that was rolling under them. Even this valley, the re- 
treat of princes, the abode of happiness, might be 
violated by the sudden descent of some of the naked 
nations that swarm on the coast of the southern sea." 

245. On the reedy margin of the lake stood here and 
there some monuments, tombs, it was said, of ancient 
Assyrian kings. As the royal galley, which Alexander 
steered himself, passed near one of them, a sudden gust 
of wind carried away his cap into the water, and lodged 

K 2 
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the light diadem which circled it on one of the reeds 
that grew out of the tomb. One of the sailors imme- 
diately swam off to recover it, and to keep it dry, placed 
it on his own head. Alexander rewarded him with a 
talent, but at the same time ordered him to be flogged, 
for the thoughtlessness with which he had assumed the 
ensign of royalty. The diviners, it is said, took the 
matter more seriously, and advised the king to 
avert the omen by the infliction of death on the 
offender. 

246. All the vessels that could be collected for the 
transport of these troops would not contain more than 
fifteen thousand infantry and five hundred cavalry, not- 
withstanding that the baggage was left behind; yet 
this small number comprised the complements of seven 
legions. Before embarking, Caesar harangued his sol- 
diers, declaring that he was now demanding of them 
the last sacrifice he should have to require, and assuring 
them that the abandonment of their baggage should be 
recompensed by rich booty and a munificent largess. 
They replied with enthusiasm that his orders should 
be obeyed, be they what they might. On the 5th of 
January the expedition came safely to land, near a place 
called Palaeste. 

247. Aristodemus, when he neared the land, cast 
anchor, and put off in a skiff to the shore, and pro- 
ceeded alone toward the palace of Antigonus, who, 
hearing of his arrival, sent some of his attendants to 
meet him and learn the news. But the wily Greek pre- 
served an obstinate silence, and advanced slowly, with 
composed countenance, in the midst of the enquiring 
crowd toward the palace gate, where Antigonus himself, 
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no longer able to control his impatience, had come 
out to meet him. Aristodemus, when he drew near, 
addressed him in a loud voice, with the salutation: 
"Hail, king Antigonus! we have defeated Ptolemy in 
a sea fight, and are masters of Cyprus, and have 
taken near seventeen thousand prisoners." Aristode- 
mus breathed more lightly, and playfully threatened 
that the messenger who had kept him so long on 
tenter-hooks should in his turn wait for his reward. 

248. But Nearchus was the only man present who 
had any interest in this choice. The soldiers clashed 
their shields and spears together, in token of vehement 
dissent: and Ptolemy gave utterance to their feelings 
on this point. Neither Barsine nor Roxana could be 
mother of a prince whom the Macedonians would ac- 
knowledge as their sovereign. Was it to be borne, 
that the conquerors of Asia should become subject to 
the son of a barbarian captive? It was better that the 
throne should remain vacant, and that the persons who 
had formed Alexander's council of state should con- 
tinue to have the supreme management of affairs, de- 
ciding all questions by a majority of votes. This motion, 
however, gained few partizans; its effect would have 
been permanently to exclude the royal family from the 
succession ; a step for which few were prepared. 

249. Fabius says that, in his time, his • countrymen 
were still in the habit of singing ballads about the twins. 
" Even in the hut of Faustulus," so these old lays appear 
to have run, " the children of Rhea and Mars were, in 
port and in spirit, not like unto swineherds or cowherds, 
but such that men might well guess them to be of the 
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blood of kings and gods." Cato the censor, who also 
lived in the days of the second Punic War, mentioned 
this lost literature in his last work on the antiquities of 
his country. Many ages, he said, before his time there 
were ballads in praise of illustrious men: and these 
ballads it was the fashion for the guests at banquets to 
sing in turn while the piper played. "Would," ex- 
claims Cicero, " that we still had the old ballads of which 
Cato speaks!" 

250. With regard to futurity they are of opinion 
that the soul does not die with the body; but is con- 
veyed to certain pleasant vales beyond the mountains, 
where they are to spend their time in singing and 
dancing, and to enjoy the greatest pleasures. But these 
rewards are only for those who have distinguished them- 
selves in performing great actions for the welfare of 
their country. On the contrary, those who have lived 
a wicked and idle life, they say, will be tortured by- 
evil spirits, for whom they have many different names, 
and of whom they are extremely afraid: and though 
they pay these spirits no religious worship, yet they 
sometimes endeavour to appease their wrath, by setting 
a number of stakes in the ground, to which they fix 
certain presents. 

251. " I am not yet willing," said the prince, " to sup- 
pose that happiness is so parsimoniously distributed to 
mortals: not can believe but that, if I had the choice 
of life, I should be able to fill every day with pleasure. 
I would injure no man, and should provoke no resent- 
ment: I would relieve every distress, and should enjoy 
the benedictions of gratitude. I would choose my friends 
among the wise, and my wife among the virtuous : and 
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therefore should be in no danger from treachery or 
unkindness. My children should, by my care, be learned 
and pious, and would repay to my age what their child- 
hood had received. What would dare to molest him 
who might call on every side thousands enriched by his 
bounty or assisted by his power?" 

252. But all these evasions were vain. Appius de- 
manded the event of the war, and pertinaciously claimed 
a reply. The priestess took her seat on the fatal tripod, 
inhaled the intoxicating vapours, and at last delivered 
the response which her prompters deemed the most 
likely to gratify the intruder: "Thou, Appius, hast no 
part in the civil wars: thou shalt possess the hollow 
of Euboea.*' The proconsul was satisfied. He deter- 
mined to abandon all active measures for the party 
which had entrusted the province to him, and fondly 
hoped that in retiring to the deep recesses of the 
Euripus, where the sea rushes through the gorge be- 
tween Aulis and Chalcis, the waves of civil war would 
pass by him, and leave him in imdisturbed possession 
of his island sovereignty. But he had scarcely reached 
the spot when he was seized with fever, and the oracle 
was triumphantly fulfilled by his death and burial on the 
hollow shore. 

253. Praise is to an old man an empty sound. I 
have neither mother to be delighted with the reputation 
of her son, nor wife to partake the honours of her 
husband. I have outlived my friends and my rivals. 
Nothing is now of much importance; for I cannot ex- 
tend my interest beyond myself. Youth is delighted 
with applause, because it is considered as the earnest 
of some future good, and because the prospect of life 
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is far extended; but to me who am now declining to 
decrepitude, there is little to be feared from the ma- 
levolence of men, and yet less to be hoped from their 
affection or esteem. Something they may yet take 
away, but they can give me nothing. Riches would 
now be useless, and high employment would be pain. 

254. Caesar was this time superior in numbers, and 
especially in cavalry; but the enemy was well posted, 
and fought well: never, it is said, was the great con- 
queror brought so near to defeat and destruction. He 
exhibited, as on other critical occasions, all the personal 
courage of a private soldier, snatching a shield from 
one of the legionaries, and rushing within ten paces 
of the enemy's line, where he was exposed to the aim of 
two hundred piles and javelins. The officers were the 
first to dash forward to protect him with their bodies : 
and the soldiers, at the very height of their dismay, 
were recalled to themselves by this splendid example. 
When the battle was at last gained, Caesar is said to 
have remarked, that he had often fought for victory, but 
never before for his life. 

255. In this state she kept them some days; but 
then finding that the Macedonians were disgusted by 
this refinement of cruelty, she ordered the Thracians 
who guarded them to despatch Philip. For Eurydice she 
still reserved what she called a bitterer death. The 
young queen had not suffered her spirit to be bowed by 
her reverses. She spoke as boldly as ever, and asserted 
her right to the throne. While her husband's bleeding 
corpse lay at her feet, she received a message from 
Olympias, with a sword, a cord, and a cup of hemlock. 
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bidding her choose which she would. She spoke only 
to pray that like presents might one day be brought 
to Olympias : then, having paid such offices aS the 
circumstances permitted to her dead husband, she 
unclasped her own girdle, and with it put an end to 
her life. 

256. Demosthenes was often reproached with a mix- 
ture of barbarian blood in his veins. Lycurgus was 
a genuine Athenian, and his family was one of the 
oldest and most illustrious in Athens. He traced the 
origin of his house, which was distinguished by the 
honom^ble appellation of Eteobutads, to the royal hero 
Erechtheus, and thus to a divine stock. By virtue of 
this descent his family possessed an hereditary priest- 
hood of Poseidon, whose worship, as probably his 
nature, was intimately connected with that of Erech- 
theus. In the Erechtheum, the temple dedicated in 
common to the hero and the god, the portraits of 
the ancestors of Lycurgus who had held that office 
were painted on the walls^ 

257. An old woman having lost the use of her eyes, 
called in a physician to heal them, and made this bargain 
with him in the presence of witnesses : that if he should 
cure her blindness, he should receive from her a sum 
of money; but if her infirmity remained, she should 
give him nothing. This agreement being entered into, 
the physician, time after time, applied his salve to her 
eyes, and on every visit taking something away, stole 
by little and little all her property: and when he had 
got all she had, he healed her, and demanded the 
promised payment. The old woman, when she recovered 
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her sight and saw none of her goods in her house, 
would give him nothing. 

258. The morning now dawns, and the gradual 
increase of bustle in a large patriarchal establishment 
is not described but acted. Telemachus rises, and after 
conversing with the housekeeper on the hospitalities of 
the day, proceeds to the forum. Euryclea enjoins on 
her maids especial diligence in setting in order the 
palace halls, as the religious festival in preparation 
would attract the guests early. The dependants of the 
family now drop in one by one, and resume their 
daily functions. The men heap wood on the hearth; 
the women draw water from the fountain. Cumaeus 
and Melantheus arrive with their customary supply of 
live stock. The former enters into friendly converse 
with his disguised master, who is made the butt of the 
goat -herd's insolence. Another faithful rustic enters 
and joins in the dialogue. 

259. But the Caesarians intermingled with the horses 
of their Gaulish allies, who returned with renewed 
ardour to the combat, made havoc among these gallant 
patricians. " Strike at their faces," was the order which 
passed down their ranks : and whether they used the 
sword or the pilum, they wasted not a single blow on 
the mailed panoply of their adversaries, but thrust at 
their faces with a sure and vigorous aim that discon^ 
certed the bravest of the Roman youth. The Pompeian 
squadrons were completely broken, and driven in 
confusion to the adjacent hills, while the light -armed 
auxiliaries, no longer protected, were cut to pieces, and 
the Csesarians, flushed with victory, advanced on the 
flank and rear of the main body. 
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260. On his way to prison Phocion suffered some 
gross insults from the populace with meekness and 
dignity. Though the day was a holiday and* marked 
by an equestrian procession, the sentence was immedi- 
ately executed. Phocion met his end with the playful 
composure and gentle equanimity of Socrates. He en- 
deavoured to cheer his fellow-sufferers, and, as the 
strongest proof of friendship, permitted Nicocles to drink 
the hemlock before him. When he was asked if he had 
any message for his son Phocus : Only, he said, not to 
bear a grudge against the Athenians. As the draught 
prepared proved not sufficient for all, and the jailor de- 
manded to be paid for a fresh supply, he desired one 
of his friends to satisfy the man, observing, that Athens 
was a place where one could not even die for nothing. 

261. But is not the favourite occupation of Circe, 
herself an "honourable goddess," the transformation of 
her confiding guests into swine ? Is not the ordinary diet 
of Polyphemus, the favoiu-ite son of Neptune, the flesh 
of his guests? Do the gods punish him for this crime? 
Does not the well-merited chastisement inflicted on it 
by Ulysses, draw down the severest weight of divine 
vengeance on Uiat virtuous hero ? Are the Lsestrygonians, 
who emulate the treacherous ferocity of the Cyclops, 
punished ? How, on the other hand, is the most generous 
exercise of hospitality in the poem, or in the whole cycle 
perhaps of classical fiction, that of Alcinous to Ulysses, 
rewarded ? By any special favour of the gods ? By the 
utter destruction of all concerned in it. 

262* A wonderful thing happened in this combat, said 
the story : for as Marcus was going to begin the fight, all 
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on a sudden a crow flew down and perched upon his 
hehnet. When the two combatants closed with each 
other, the crow still sat upon the Roman's helm, but ever 
and anon it soared up in the air, and then darted down 
upon the Gaul, and struck at his face and eyes with his 
beak and claws. So the Gaul, confounded and dismayed, 
soon fell by the sword of Marcus : and the crow flew up 
again into the air, and vanished towards the east. For 
this wonderful aid thus afforded him, M. Valerius was 
known ever afterwards by the surname of Corvus, and the 
name remained to his posterity. 

263. Meanwhile Cornelia and his friends watched from 
the ship the progress of the boat with the deepest anxiety, 
and when the king's soldiers and attendants were seen 
crowding towards the point where Pompeius appeared 
about to land, they indulged in the hope that he would 
yet meet with an honourable reception. But at the 
moment when Pompeius was taking the hand of an 
attendant to help himself to rise, Septimius approached 
from behind and struck him with his sword. The victim 
knew his fate, and, without attempting to struggle against 
it, drew his toga over his face with both hands, and so 
fell mortally wounded. His head was immediately severed 
from his body, and carried away as a proof of the accom- 
plishment of the bloody order. 

264. The Sabines who dwelt amidst the highest moun- 
tains of the Apennines, where the snow lies all the year 
long, and which send forth the streams to run into the 
two seas northward and southward, were at war for many 
years together with their neighbours the Umbrians. At 
last they made a vow, that if they should conquer their 
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enemies, all the living creatures bom in their land that 
year should be devoted to the god as sacred. They did 
conquer, and they offered in sacrifice accordingly all the 
lambs and calves, and kids and pigs of that year, and 
such animals as might not be sacrificed they redeemed. 
But still their land would not yield its fruits, and when 
they thought what was the cause of it, they considered 
that their vow had not been duly performed ; for all their 
own children bom within that year had been kept back 
from the gods, and had neither been sacrificed nor 
redeemed. 

265. When the news of Alexander's death reached 
Athens, Phocion and Demades professed to disbelieve 
the report. Demades bade the people not to listen to 
it : such a corpse would long before have filled the world 
with its odour. Phocion desired them to have patience ; 
and when many voices asseverated the tmth of the report, 
replied, " If he is dead to-day, he will still be dead to- 
morrow, and the next day, so that we may deliberate 
at our leisure, and the more securely." But their remon- 
strances were disregarded. The council of five hundred 
held a meeting with closed doors; and Leosthenes 
was commissioned immediately to engage the troops at 
Taenarus, about eight thousand men, but secretly, and 
in his own name, that Antipater might not suspect the 
purpose, and that the people might have the more time 
for other preparations. 

266. When the bystanders had satiated their curiosity 
with gazing on the mangled remains, a freedman of Pom- 
peius, who alone kept watch over them, drew the headless 
corpse from the water's edge, wiped from it the sand and 
brine, and wrapped it in his own cloak. The wreck of a 
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small fishing-boat supplied him with wood ; and in heap- 
ing up a rude and hasty pyre, he was aided by an ancient 
Roman soldier who had followed his patron's banner to 
the wars. The shadowy pageant of the Egyptian monar- 
chy, its king, its satellites and armies, had vanished from 
the solitary beach, when an exile and a menial muttered 
with trembling haste the last farewell to the "mighty 
victor" of the East, the "mighty lord" of the Imperial 
Senate. ^ 

267. Phocion affected to sneer at the young general, 
who spoke in a high and confident strain of his perform- 
ances and prospects. " Your speeches, young man," he 
said, " are like cypress trees, stately and lofty, but bearing 
no fruit." And when Leosthenes was provoked to ask, 
" What benefit Athens had reaped from Phocion's general- 
ship during the many years that he had borne the title?" 
" It has been no small one," he replied, " that our fellow- 
citizens have been buried in their own graves." Again, 
Hyperides asked him, " When he would advise the Athe- 
nians to go to war ? " " Whenever," was the answer, " I 
shall see the young willing to keep their ranks, the rich 
to contribute their money, and the orators to abstain from 
that of the public." 

268. While the two armies fronted each other, and 
were on the very eve of battle, a hind came running 
down from the mountains between the two opposing 
lines, with a wolf in chase of her. She ran in among the 
Gaulish ranks, and the Gauls transfixed her with their 
long javelins. The wolf ran towards the Romans, and 
they instantly gave free passage to the beast which had 
given suck to the founder of their city, and whose image 
they had only in the preceding year set up beneath that 
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very sacred fig-tree in the comitium, which tradition 
pointed out as the scene of the miracle. " See," cried 
out one of the soldiers, "Diana's sacred hind has been 
slain by the barbarians, and will bring down her wrath 
upon them: while the Roman wolf, unhurt by sword 
or spear, gives us a fair omen of victory, and bids us 
think on Mars and on Quirinus our divine foimder/' 
So the Roman soldiers, as encouraged by a sign from 
the gods, rushed cheerfully to the onset. 

269. When Archias came to the door of the temple 
with his satellites, he found Demosthenes seated. He 
at first addressed him in language of friendly persuasion, 
to inveigle him out of his retreat, and offered to inter- 
cede with Antipater in his behalf. Demosthenes listened 
for a time in silence to his bland professions, but at 
length replied, "Archias, you never won me by your 
acting, nor will you now by your promises." When the 
player found that he was detected, he flung away the 
mask and threatened in earnest. "Now," said Demos- 
thenes, " you speak from the Macedonian tripod : before 
you were only acting : wait a little till I have written a 
letter to my friends at home." And he took a roll as to 
write, and, as was his wont, when he was engaged in 
composition, put the end of the reed to his mouth, 
and bit it: he then covered his face with his robe and 
bowed his head. 

270. When he had remained some time in this atti- 
tude, the barbarians, thinking that he was lingering 
through fear, began to taunt him with cowardice: and 
Archias going up to him, urged him to rise, and re- 
peated his offers of mediation. Demosthenes now felt 
the poison in his veins: he uncovered his face, and 
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fixing his eyes on the dissembler, said, ''It is time for 
you, Archias, to finish the part of Creon, and cast my 
body to the dogs. I quit thy sanctuary, Poseidon, still 
breathing; though Antipater and the Macedonians have 
not spared even it from pollution." So saying, he moved 
with faltering step toward the door, but had scarcely 
passed the altar, when he fell with a groan, and breathed 
his last. 

271. "Be assured," said he, "that when a man is 
nearly persuaded that he is going to die, he feels alarmed 
and concerned about things which never affected him 
before. Till then he has laughed at those stories about 
the departed, which tell us that he who has done wrong 
here must suffer for it in the other world ; but now his 
mind is tormented with a fear that these stories may 
possibly be true. And, either owing to the infirmity of 
old age, or because he is now nearer to the confines of 
the future state, he has a clearer insight into those mys- 
teries. However that may be, he becomes full of mis- 
giving and apprehension, and sets himself to the task 
of calculating and reflecting whether he has done any 
wrong to any one." 

272. He ordered all to return as best they might. 
Some who were unable to swim, or saw certain death 
in the attempt, or who gladly seized the opportunity of 
desertion, escaped to the enemy's camp. The strongest 
and most expert swimmers with great difiiculty made 
good their passage. But the less robust and skilful 
either sank exhausted by their efforts, or were carried 
down the stream, to meet a still more dreadful death. 
The scaly monsters of the Nile, attracted by the prey, 
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flocked in shoals to the place. From the shore the spec- 
tators could see the water tinged with the blood of their 
comrades, could see their limbs crushed by those horrible 
jaws, could hear their shrieks, without the power of 
stirring for their relief. 

273. Catilina had replied to the denunciations of 
Cicero with a few words of furious menace: but on 
leaving Rome, he addressed letters to some of the 
principal men of the city, in which he declared his inten- 
tion of betaking himself to Massilia as a place of volun- 
tary exile. But to Catulus, who either was, or whom at 
least he wished to be considered, a more intimate friend, 
he opened himself without disguise. He declared that 
he was urged to extremity by the violence of per- 
sonal enemies: that he could no longer endure to see 
the elevation of unworthy Romans to places of trust 
and honour, from which he was himself excluded by 
unjust suspicions; that, in short, he was now resolved 
to effect a revolution in the state, for such was the 
obvious meaning of his threat to undertake the de- 
fence of the poor and the oppressed in Italy, and in 
the city. 

274. The fugitives burst through the barrier of wag- 
gons in their rear and fled precipitately towards the 
Rhine. The distance was only five miles, and the pur- 
suit was not slackened to the very brink of the river. 
Ariovistus succeeded in crossing by means of a boat; 
not many of his followers were equally fortunate. Some 
swam across, but a far greater number was slain by the 
indefatigable fury of the victors. Two wives of the 
German king perished; of their daughters, one was 

L 
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slain, another captured The Roman general was well 
pleased to recover Procillus, the bearer of the late flag 
of truce, whose guards were overtaken while dragging 
him along in their flight. Three times, he related, had 
lots been drawn in his presence, to decide whether he 
should be burnt at once in sacrifice, or reserved for a 
future occasion : each time he had owed his life to the 
chance of sortilege. 

275. The besieged collected on their walls, in the 
strength of which they were blindly confident, and en- 
quired tauntingly what was the purpose of these mon- 
strous and cumbersome machines, and how a nation of 
dwarfs (for the small stature of the Italians was always 
a matter of derision to the northern barbarians) should 
move them to the assault. The Romans made no reply, 
but finished their preparations, and applied their me- 
chanical forces, till the towers were seen to nod above 
the summit of the Belgian ramparts. The besieged were 
panic-stricken, and declared that the gods themselves 
fought on the side of the invaders. They had now 
no other thought than how to make terms with their 
invincible enemy. 

276. The Veneti placed great reliance upon the cha- 
racter of their fortified positions. Their coasts were 
studded with promontories and peninsulas, which the 
tide daily severed from the mainland, and upon these 
isolated projections their forts were generally erected. 
To such places it was hardly possible to lay regular 
siege. The Roman tactics required the advance of 
towers to the walls, and the recurring tides would either 
render their erection impossible, or speedily sweep their 
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basements away. On the other hand the command of 
the sea enabled the garrisons to supply themselves at 
pleasure with recruits and provisions. If after all the 
besiegers with extreme toil pushed moles of masonry 
across these arms of the sea, and from mounds raised 
to the level of the walls were preparing to pour 
. themselves into the fortress, even then, at the last 
moment, the galleys of the Veneti might sweep up to 
the gates, and carry off in an instant the garrison and 
the booty. 

277. Hospitality was formerly the virtue of the Ro- 
mans : and every stranger, who could plead either merit 
or misfortune, was relieved or rewarded by their gene- 
rosity. At present, if a foreigner, perhaps of no con- 
temptible rank, is introduced to one of the proud and 
wealthy senators, he is welcomed, indeed, in the first 
audience, with such warm professions, and . such kind 
enquiries, that he retires enchanted with the affability of 
his illustrious friend, and full of regret that he had so 
long delayed his journey to Rome, the native seat of 
manners as well as of empire. Secure of a favourable 
reception, he repeats his visit the ensuing day, and is 
mortified by the discovery that his person, his name, 
and his country are already forgotten. If he still per- 
severes, he is gradually numbered in the train of de- 
pendants, and obtains the permission to pay his assiduous 
and unprofitable court to a haughty patron ; who scarcely 
deigns to remark his presence, his departure, or his 
return. 

278. " And yet," I continued, " we have not discussed 

L 2 
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the principal wages of virtue, and the greatest of the 
prizes that are held out to it" 

** If there are others greater than those already men- 
tioned, they must be of extraordinary magnitude." 

"But how,*' I replied, "can anything great be com- 
pressed into a brief space of time? And the whole 
interval between childhood and old age is brief, I con- 
ceive, compared to eternity." 

" Rather describe it as nothing." 

" What then ? Do you think that it is the duty of an 
immortal thing to trouble itself about this insignificant 
interval, and not about eternity?" 

" I think it ought to concern itself about eternity : but 
what do you mean by this?" 

"Have you not learned," I asked, "that our soul is 
immortal, and never dies?" 

He looked at me, and said in amazement, " No, really 
— I have not; but can you maintain this doctrine?" 

" Yes, as I am an honest man," I replied ; " and I 
think you could also. It is quite easy to do it." 

" Not to me," he said ; " at the same time I should be 
glad to hear from you what, by your account, is so easy." 

" Be so good as to listen." 

" Proceed, by all means." 

270. The infliction of pain and death never disturbed 
the complacency of a Roman general in the discharge of 
what he deemed his duty to the state. Death was the 
element in which he seemed himself to move, whether 
at home or abroad, in the struggles of the forum almost 
as much as in the contests of the battle-field. From his 
infancy he was schooled to habitual indifference .to his 
own lifft- and if he thought as lightly of that of his 
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enemy, he can hardly be accused of holding it in greater 
contempt. Such was the inevitable consequence of per- 
petual war abroad and danger at home in which the 
Roman lived, nor is it to be attributed to any peculiar 
ferocity of character. 

280. Once more the superstition of the soldiers was 
busy in collecting omens of disaster. Thunders and 
lightnings, with tempests of wind and rain, gave a general 
presage of ill-success. The bridge was broken under 
the weight of the army and its baggage, at which the 
troops were much disheartened. But the actions of their 
leader and the expressions which fell from him were 
peculiarly significant and unlucky. Crassus, intending 
to return from the conquests he anticipated by the route 
of Armenia, paid no attention to the calamity, and 
uttered the unconscious prophecy that none of the sol- 
diers would want that bridge again. So, too, in sacri- 
ficing he let the sacred fragments of the victim fall from 
his hand. Instead of hastening to recover them, and 
avert the omen by appropriate formulas, he only smiled, 
and remarked with levity, " See the infirmity of age V* 

281. A dissembler must always be' upon his guards 
and watch himself carefully, that he do not contradict 
his own pretensions : for he acts an unnatural part, and 
therefore must put a continual restraint upon himself. 
Whereas he that acts sincerely has the easiest task in the 
world, because he follows nature: he need not invent 
any pretences beforehand, or make excuses afterwards, 
for anything he has said or done. But insincerity is 
very troublesome to manage : a hypocrite has so many 
things to attend to as make his life a very perplexing thing. 
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A liar hath need of a good memory, lest he contradict 
at one time what he said at another ; but truth is always 
consistent with itself, and needs nothing to help it out. 

282. Sometimes, indeed, these heroes undertake more 
arduous achievements: they visit their estates in Italy, 
and procure themselves, by the toil of servile hands, the 
amusements of the chase. If at any time, but more 
especially on a hot day, they have courage to sail, in 
their painted galleys, from the Lucrine lake, to their 
elegant villas on the sea-coast of Puteoli and Caieta, 
they compare their own expeditions to the marches of 
Caesar and Alexander. Yet should a fly presume to 
settle on the silken folds of their umbrellas, should a 
sunbeam penetrate through some unguarded chink, they 
deplore their intolerable hardships, and lament, in affected 
language, that they were not bom in the land of the 
Cimmerians, the regions of eternal darkness. In these 
journeys into the coimtry the whole household marches 
widi their master. 

283. "Hercules," says she, "I offer myself to you, 
because I know you are descended from the gods, and 
give proofs of that descent by your love of virtue. Tliis 
makes me hope you will gain an immortal reputation. 
But before I invite you into my society and friendship, 
I will be open with you, and must lay down this as an 
established truth, that there is nothing truly valuable that 
can be purchased without labour. The gods have set 
a price upon every real and noble pleasure. If you 
would gain the favour of the deity, you must be at the 
pains of worshipping him: if the friendship of good 
men, you must study to oblige them: if you would be 
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honoured by your country, you must take care to serve 
it ; in short, if you would be eminent in war or peace, 
you must become master of all the qualifications that 
make you so. These are the only terms upon which 
I can promise you happiness." 

284. "Madam," she wrote to the Queen of Scots, 
** I am informed that open rebels against my authority 
are receiving countenance and favour from yourself and 
your councillors. The news, madam, I must tell you, 
with your pardon, do much displease us. Remove these 
briars, I pray you, lest some thorn prick the hand of 
those who are to blame in this. Such matters hurt to 
the quick. It is not by such ways as these that you will 
attain the object of your wishes. These be the bye- 
paths which those follow who fear the open road. I say 
not this for any dread I feel of harm that you may do 
me. My trust is in Him who governs all things by His 
justice, and with this faith I know no alarm." 

285. Hamilcar had poured the libation on the victim, 
which was duly offered on the altar, when on a sudden 
he desired all the others to step aside to a little distance, 
and then called his son Hannibal. Hannibal, a boy of 
nine years old, went up to his father, and Hamilcar asked 
him kindly if he would like to go with him to the war. 
The boy eagerly caught at the offer, and with a child's 
earnestness implored his father to take him. Then 
Hamilcar took him by the hand, and led him up to the 
altar, and bade him, if he wished to follow his father, 
lay his hand upon the sacrifice and swear *' that he would 
never be the friend of the Romans." Hannibal swore, 
and never to his latest hour forgot his vow. 
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286. His resolution was immediately formed : he rose 
and called together the officers of Proxenus and ad- 
dressed them. After having pointed out the magnitude 
of the evils which they had to apprehend, unless some 
provision were made without delay for their defence, he 
dexterously turned their attention to a more animating 
view of the situation. Ever since they had concluded 
the treaty with Tissaphemes, he had observed with envy 
and regret the rich possessions of the barbarians, and 
had lamented that his comrades had bound themselves 
to abstain from the good things which they saw within 
their reach, except so far as they were able to purchase 
a taste of them at an expense which he had feared would 
soon exhaust their scanty means. 

287. They had crossed the plain to the foot of the hills 
in the dark, during the last watch of the night, and found 
the passes unguarded. But the people fled from the vil- 
lages at their approach, and though the Greeks at first 
spared their property, could not be induced to listen to 
any pacific overtures. But having recovered from their 
first surprise, and collected a part of their forces, they 
fell upon the rear of the Greeks, and with their missiles 
made some slaughter among the last troops which issued 
in the dusk of the evening from the long and narrow 
defile. In the night the watch-fires of the Carduchians 
were seen blazing on the peaks of the surrounding hills : 
signals which warned the Greeks that they might expect 
to be attacked by the collected forces of their tribes. 

288. On the fifth day, as the army was ascending 
mount Theche, a lofty ridge distinguished by the name 
of the Sacred Mountain, Xenophon and the rear guard 
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observed a stoppage and an unusual clamour in the 
foremost ranks, which had reached the summit, and they 
supposed at first that they saw an enemy before them. 
But when Xenophon rode up to ascertain the cause, the 
first shouts that struck his ear were, The sea, the seal 
The j glad sound ran quickly till it reached the hind- 
most, and all pressed forward to enjoy the cheering 
spectacle. The Euxine spread its waters before their 
eyes; waters which rolled on to the shores of Greece, 
and which washed the walls of many Greek cities on 
the nearest coast of Asia. 

289. I went down yesterday to the Peirgsus with 
Glaucon. We had finished our prayers, and satisfied 
our curiosity, and were returning to the city, when Pole- 
marchus caught sight of us at a distance, and told his 
servant to run and bid us wait for him. The servant 
came behind me, and took hold of my cloak, and said, 
" Polemarchus bids you wait." I turned round and asked 
him where his master was. "There he is," he replied, 
'' coming on behind ; pray wait for him." " We will 
wait," answered Glaucon. Soon afterwards Polemarchus 
came up, with Adeimantus the brother of Glaucon, and 
Niceratus the son of Nicias, and a few other persons, 
apparently coming away from the procession. 

290. I fancy, Cephalus, that people do not generally 
acquiesce in these views of yours, because they think 
that it is not your character, but your great wealth, that 
enables you to bear with old age. For the rich, it is 
said, have many consolations. 

True, he said, they will not believe me ; and they are 
partly right, though not so right as they suppose. There 
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is great truth in the reply of Themistocles to the Seri- 
phian who tauntingly told him that his reputation was due 
not to himself but to his country : — " I should not have 
become famous if I had been a native of Seriphus; 
neither would you if you had been an Athenian." As 
to those who, not being rich, are impatient under old 
age, it may be said with equal justice, that while, on the 
one hand, a good man cannot be altogether cheerful 
under old age and poverty combined, so, on the other, 
no wealth can ever make a bad man at peace with 
himself. 

291. The lad, in answer to their enquiry, recounted the 
popular legend, that Pontius Pilate, proconsul of Judea, 
had here found the termination of his impious life; 
having, after spending years in the recesses of that moun- 
tain, which bears his name, at length in remorse and de- 
spair, rather than in penitence, plunged into the dismal 
lake which occupies the summit Whether water refused to 
do the executioner's duty upon such a wretch, or whether, 
his body being drowned, his vexed spirit continued to 
haunt the place where he committed suicide, Antonio did 
not pretend to explain. But a form was often, he said, 
seen to emerge from the gloomy waters, and go through 
the action of one washing his hands; and when he did 
so, dark clouds of mist gathered first round the bosom 
of the Infernal Lake, (such it had been styled of old,) and 
then wrapping the whole upper part of the mountain in 
darkness, presaged a tempest or hurricane, which was 
sure to follow in a short space. 

292. There was one Antimachus, a Trojan, who had 
grown wealthy by the bribes which he received from Paris 
in consideration of his always opposing the restoration of 
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Helen to the Greeks. His sons are mastered by Aga* 
memnon in the field. Aware that he had a thirst for 
money, they cry, "Quarter, Agamemnon 1 we are the sons 
of rich Antimachus, he will pay well for our lives." ** If,*' 
replies the king, "you are the sons of that Antimachus, 
who when Menelaus came as envoy to Troy, advised to 
take and slay him, here, and now, shall ye expiate your 
father's infamy." 

293. Virgil speaks of Mercury passing over mount 
Atlas, which he takes occasion to describe. His pine- 
bearing head, girt with clouds, is beaten by wind and 
rain. So far, so good. But while such is the tempera- 
ture of the air at the summit, it grows colder, not warmer, 
as we descend ; for snow covers his shoulders. This is 
the second image. Next, we mount again to his mouth, 
which discharges rivers over his chin ; and not even here 
have we done with incongruity, for his beard, although 
thus watered from above, is rough and stiff with ice. 
Now such a confusion, as is here exhibited, of images 
which nature always exhibits in a fixed order, is no mere 
casual error, but indicates a rooted indifference about 
matters which the poets of nature study, not only with 
accuracy, but with an accuracy which is the fruit of their 
reverence and love. 

294. The rampart is pierced, the ships are reached, 
the firebrand is hurled, and the first Greek ship burns. 
Achilles must not depart from his word ; but his restless- 
ness now conceives an expedient, the sending forth of 
Patroclus to the fig^t. At the same time, he takes every 
precaution that sagacity can suggest; he clothes his 
friend in his own armour, exhorts the Myrmidons to 
support him^ above ail enjoins him to confine himself to 
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defensive warfare, and not to follow the Trojans, when 
repulsed, to the city. What then happens to him ? That 
which often befalls ourselves; that when we have turned 
our back upon wisdom, wisdom turns her back upon us. 
Achilles insisted upon the disaster of his countrymen. 
When it came, it constrained him to send out his friend ; 
and the calamity he had himself invoked was death to 
the man that he loved better than his own soul. 

296. The free male population of Italy of an age to 
bear arms, exclusive of Bruttium, of the Greek cities of 
Magna Graecia, and of the whole country north of the 
Rubicon and the Macra, is said by Polybius to have 
amounted to seven hundred and seventy thousand men, 
in the year 529. It is not clear, however, whether there 
is not some confusion in the reckoning, and whether the 
sum total ought not to be reduced by nearly fifty thou- 
sand. Even adopting the lower number, we get a free 
population of one million four hundred and forty thou- 
sand persons in the vigour of life ; and if we add half 
as many for those of both sexes who were under seven- 
teen or above sixty, it makes the whole free population 
of Italy to amount to two million one hundred and 
twenty thousand souls. The slave population it is impos- 
sible to calculate. 

296. The Roman army was advancing without regular 
order as in a friendly country. They had reached a place 
surrounded by hills and covered with marshes, and with 
trees which they were obliged to cut down in order to 
effect a passage. In the midst of the wind and rain, 
while they were impeded by the mire and the trunks of 
fallen trees, they found themselves assailed on all sides 
by the Germans. After suffering much loss they seized 
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a dry spot, where they encamped for the night, having 
burnt or abandoned the greater part of their baggage. 
Next day they attempted to march through the woods, 
but the wind and rain continued and the enemy gave 
them no rest. At length Varus and his officers, rather 
than be taken or slain by the barbarians, terminated their 
lives with their own hands. The soldiers now lost all 
courage : they ceased to resist, and had not the barbarians 
fallen to plunder, not a man had escaped captivity or 
death. 

297. The soldiers listened to Drusus with respect; 
but when they found that he had not the power to grant 
their demands, they quitted his tribunal in anger. The 
greatest apprehensions were entertained that they would 
break out into violence during the night: but an un- 
expected event altered the whole course of affairs. The 
moon, which was shining at the full in an unclouded sky, 
was suddenly observed to grow dim. The ignorant 
soldiers clashed their arms and sounded their trumpets 
and horns, to relieve the suffering goddess of the night ; 
and as she still grew darker, they gave way to despair, 
saying that the gods were angry with them and that their 
toils were to have no end. In the morning Drusus again 
addressed them, and two deputies were sent to Tiberius. 
Before an answer was returned, Drusus caused some of 
the most mutinous to be executed, and the legions 
gradually retiuned to their obedience. 

298. Then Amulius ordered that the children, when 
bom, should be thrown into the river. It happened that 
the river at that time had flooded the country; when 
therefore the two children in their basket were thrown 
into the river, the waters carried them as far as the foot 
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of the Palatine Hill, and there the basket was upset, near 
the roots of a wild fig-tree, and the children thrown out 
upon the land. At this moment there came a she-wolf 
down to the water to drink, and when she saw the 
children, she carried them to her cave hard by, and gave 
them suck; and whilst they were there, a woodpecker 
came backwards and forwards to the cave and brought 
them food. At last, one Faustulus, the king's herdsman, 
saw the wolf suckling the children ; and when he went 
up, the wolf left them and fled ; so he took them home 
to his wife Larentia, and they were bred up along with 
her own sons on the Palatine Hill ; and they were called 
Romulus and Remus. 

299. Last of all came the Sabines with a great army, 
under Titus Tatius their king. There is a hill near to 
the Tiber, which was divided from the Palatine Hill by 
a low and swampy valley; and on this hill Romulus 
made a fortress, to keep off the enemy from his city. 
But when the fair Tarpeia, the daughter of the chief who 
had charge of the fortress, saw the Sabines draw near, 
and marked their bracelets and their collars of gold, she 
longed after these ornaments, and promised to betray the 
hill into their hands if they would give her those bright 
things which they wore upon their arms. So she opened 
a gate, and let in the Sabines, and they, as they came in, 
threw upon her their bright shields and crushed her to 
death. 

800. At this time, there came a strange woman to the 
king, and oflfered him nine books of the prophecies of the 
Sibyl for a certain price. When the king refused them, 
the woman went and burned three of the books, and 
came back and offered the six at the same price which 
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she had asked for the nine; but they mocked at her, 
and would not take the books. Then she went away, 
and burnt three more, and came back and asked still the 
same price for the remaining three. At this the king was 
astonished, and asked of the augurs what he should do. 
They said that he had done wrong in refusing the gift 
of the gods, and bade him by all means to buy the books 
that were left. So he bought them ; and the woman who 
sold them was seen no more from that day forwards. 

80L Then a young man of noble blood, Caius Mucius 
by name, went to the senate, and oflfered to go to the 
camp of the Etruscans, and to slay king Porsenna. So 
he crossed the river and made his way into the camp, and 
there he saw a man sitting on a high place, and wearing 
a scarlet robe, and many coming and going about him ; 
and saying to himself, "This must be king Porsenna," 
he went up to his seat amidst the crowd, and when he 
came near to the man he drew a dagger from under his 
garment, and stabbed him. But it was the king's scribe 
whom he had slain, who was the king's chief officer ; so 
he was seized and brought before the king, and the guards 
threatened him with sharp torments, unless he would 
answer all their questions. 

302. But he said, " See now, how little I care for your 
torments;" and he thrust his right hand into the fire that 
was burning there on the altar, and he did not move it 
till it was quite consumed. The king Porsenna marvelled 
at his courage, and said, "Go thy way, for thou hast 
harmed thyself more than me, and thou art a brave man, 
and I send thee back to Rome unhurt and free." But 
Caius answered, "For this thou shalt get more of my 
secret than any tortures could have forced from me. 
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Three hundred noble youths of Rome have bound them- 
selves by oath to take thy life. Mine was the first adven- 
ture ; but the others will each in his turn lie in wait for 
thee. I warn thee therefore to look to thyself weU." 
Then Caius was let go and went back again into the 
city! 

303. I will tell you a tale of what once happened to 
a brave man, Er the son of Armenius, a native of Pam- 
phylia, who, according to the story, was killed in battle. 
He was carried home, and was on the point of being 
interred, when, on the twelfth day after his death, as he 
lay on the funeral pyre, he came to life again, and then 
proceeded to describe what he had seen in the other 
world. His story was that when the soul had gone out 
of him, it travelled in company with many others, till they 
came to a mysterious place, in which were two gaps, 
adjoining one another, in the earth, and exactly opposite 
them two gaps above in the heaven. Between these 
gaps sate judges, who, after passing sentence, com- 
manded the just to take the road to the right upwards 
through the heaven, and fastened in front of them some 
symbol of the judgment that had been given; while 
the unjust were ordered to take the road downwards to 
the left, and also carried behuid them evidence of all their 
evil deeds. 
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Ezeroises in Practical Chemistry. By A. G. Vernon 

Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S., Senior Student of Christ Church, and Lee's Reader 
in Chemistry ; and H. G. Madan, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Series I. Qualitative Exercises. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, js. 6d. 
Series II. Quantitative Exercises. 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. 

By John Phillips, M. A., F. R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, il. is. 

Geology. By J. Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geo- 
logy, Oxford. 

Mechanics. By Bartholomew Price, M.A., F.R.S., Sedleian 

Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 

Optics. By R. B. Clifton, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Experi- 
mental Philosophy, Oxford ; formerly Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. 

Electricity. By W. Esson, MA., F.R.S., Fellow and 

Mathematical Lectiurer of Merton College, Oxford. 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., 

Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper in the Depsirtment of 
Minerals, British Museum. 

Mineralogy. By the same Author. 

Physiological Physios. By G. Griffith, M.A., Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, Assistant Secretary to the British Association, and Natural 
Science Master at Harrow SchooL 

Magnetism. 

VII. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITEBATITBE. 
A First Beading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin ; and 

edited by Anne J. Clough. Ext fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, i4- 

Oxford Beading Book, Part I. For Little Children. 

Ext fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6d. 

Oxford Beading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. 

Ext fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6d. 

On the Principles of Grammar. By E. Thring, M.A., 

Head Master of Uppingham SchooL Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, ^s. 6d. 

Ghrammatical Analysis, designed to serve as an Exercise 

and Composition Book in the English Language. By E. Thring, M.A., Head 
Master of Uppingham SchooL £xt fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. "' 

An English Grammar and Beading Book, for Lower 

Forms in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A., Assistant Master of 
Sherborne SchooL Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D. 
and W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part r. In the Press. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Cower (A.D. 1398 to A.D. 1393). Ext 
fcap. 8va cloth, js. 6d. 
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Speoiineiis of English Iiiteratiire, from the ' Ploughmans 

Crede' to the 'Shepheardes Calender' (A.D. 1394 toA.D. 1579). With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. Ext fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, js. 6d. 

The Vision of "Williain oonoeming Piers the Plowman, 

by William Laneland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Chrisrs Collef^e, Cambridge. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Milton. The Areopagitica. With Notes. By J. W. Hales, 

M.A., late Felluw of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, 

M. A., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, OxfiMrd. 
Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cMh, js. 6d. 

Typical Selections from the best English Authors from the 

Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century, (to serve as a higher Reading Book,) with 
Introductory Notices and Notes, being a Contribution towards a History of 
English Literature. Ext fcap. 8vo. cMh, 4j. 6d. 

Specimens of the Scottish Iianguage; being a Series of 

Annotated Extracts illustrative of the Literature and Philology of the Lowland 
Tongue from the Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Century. With Introduction 
and Glossary. By A. H. Burgess, M.A. 

See also XII. below for other English Classics, 
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Braohet's Historical Grammar of the French Language. 

Translated by G. W. Kitchin, M. A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. Second 
Editiott, with a new Index, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 



An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with 

a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. 1 ranslated 
by G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Cfhurch. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
xox. 6d. yust Published. 

Oomeille's Cinna, and Molidre's Les Femmes Savantes. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Gustave Masson. Ext fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, as. 6d. 

Bacine's Andromaque, and Comeille's Le Menteur. With 

Louis Racine's Life of his Father. By the same Editor. Ext fcc^. dro. cloth, 
as. 6d. 



Molidre's Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Bacine's Athalie. 

With Voltaire's life of Moliire. By the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
as. 6d, 

Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de Sdvign6 

and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls' Schools. 
By the same Editor. £xt fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 
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Voyage antour de ma Cbambre, by Stavidr de Uaiatre; 

Ounka by MADAME DE DURAS; La Dot de Siuette by FiBVfiB ; Les Tu- 
meaux de I'Hfttd Corneille, by EdmOND ABOUT ; M&aventures d'un ficolfer, 
by RODOLPHB TdPFPBR. By the same Editor. Ext fcap. Sva cl^ek, at. 6d. 



IX. OBBMAN IiAVGhUAGE AND LITSBATUBE. 
Goethe's Egmont Witii a Life of Goetlie, ftc. By Dr. 

Buchheim Professor of the Germaa Language and Literature fai Kind's CoN 
legre, London ; and Examiner in German to the University of London. Extra 
fcap. 8to. cloth, y. 

SohiUer'B Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller ; an histo- 

rical and critical Introdaction, Arguments, amd a complete Commentary. By 
the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, ys. 6d. 

Iiesaing'B Minna von Bamhelm. A Comedy. With a Life 

of Le 
cl^h. 



of Lessinsf, Critical Commentary, &c. By the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. 



X. ABT, &c. 
A Handbook of Fiotorlal Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, 

M.A., formerly Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. With coloured 
Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by A. Macdonald. 
8vo. half morocco, As. 

A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, 

Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 4ta 
cloth, xor. 

A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 

upon that of ChembinL By the same Author. 4to. doth, i6r. 

A Kosio Primer for Schools. By J. Troutbeck, M.A., 

and R. F. Dale, M. A., B. Mus. Crown 8vo. cloth, ar. &/. yust Published. 



XI. MISCEIiIiAimOUS. 
Outlines of Textual Critioism applied to the New Testa^ 

ment By C. E. Hammond, M.A.. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, y. 6tL 

The Modem Ghreek Langroage in its relation to Ancient 

Greek. By E. M. Geldart, B.A., formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Extr. fcap. 8ya cloth, 4s. 6a. 

The Cultivation of the Speaking Voioe. By John Hnllah. 

Crown 8va cloth, y. 6d. 

A System of Physioal Sdueation : Theoretical and Prac* 

ticaL By Archibald Maclaren, The Gymnaaittiii, Oxford. Extn fcapi. Svo. 
cloth, 7S. 6d. 
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ZII. A SBBIBS OF XNGIiISH CLASSICS. 

Designed to meet the <wants of Students in English Lite^ 
rature: under the superintendence of the Rev. J. S, 
Brewer, M.A., of Queen*s College, Oxford, and Professor 
of English Literature at King*s College, London, 

Therb are two dangers to which the student of English Lite- 
rature is exposed at the outset of his task ; — his reading is apt to 
be too narrow or too difiiise. 

Out of the vast number of authors set before him in books 
professing to deal with this subject he knows not which to select : 
he thinks he must read a little of all ; he soon abandons so hope- 
less an attempt ; he ends by contenting himself with second-hand 
information ; and professing to study English Literature, he fails 
to master a single English author. On the other hand, by con- 
fining his attention to one or two writers, or to one special period 
of English Literature, the student narrows his view of it ; he fails 
to grasp the subject as a whole ; and in so doing misses one of 
the chief objects of his study. 

How may these errors be avoided ? How may minute reading 
be combined with comprehensiveness of view ? 

In the hope of furnishing an answer to these questions the 
Delegates of the Press, acting upon the advice and experience of 
Professor Brewer, have determined to issue a series of small 
volumes, which shall embrace, in a convenient form and at a 
low price, the general extent of English Literature, as repre- 
sented in its masterpieces at successive epochs. It is thought 
that the student, by confining himself, in the first instance, to 
those authors who are most worthy of his attention, will be 
saved from the dangers of hasty and indiscriminate reading. By 
adopting the course thus marked out for him, he will become 
familiar with the productions of the greatest minds in English 
Literature ; and should he never be able to pursue the subject 
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beyond the limits here prescribed, he will hare laid the founda- 
tion of accurate habits of thought and judgment, which cannot 
fail of being serviceable to him hereafter. 

The authors and works selected are such as will best serve to 
illustrate English Literature in its historical aspect. As ' the eye 
of history/ without which history cannot be understood, the 
literature of a nation is the clearest and most intelligible record 
of its life. Its thoughts and its emotions, its graver and its less 
serious modes, its progress, or its degeneracy, are told by its best 
authors in their best words. This view of the subject will sug- 
gest the safest rules for the study of it. 

With one exception all writers before the Reformation are 
excluded from the Series. However great may be the value of 
literature before that epoch, it is not completely nationaL For 
it had no common organ of language; it addressed itself to 
special classes ; it dealt mainly with special subjects. Again ; of 
writers who flourished after the Reformation, who were popular 
in their day, and reflected the manners and sentiments of their 
age, the larger part by far must be excluded from our list. 
Common sense tells us that if young persons, who have bat a 
limited time at their disposal, read Marlowe or Greene, Burton, 
Hakewill or Du Bartas, Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton will be 
comparatively neglected. 

Keeping, then, to the best authors in each epoch — and here 
popular estimation is a safe guide — the student will find the fol- 
lowing list of writers amply sufficient for his purpose : Chaucer, 
Spenser, Hooker, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Dryden, Bunyan, 
Pope, Johnson, Burke, and Cowper. In other words, Chaucer is 
the exponent of the Middle Ages in England ; Spenser of the 
Reformation and the Tudors; Hooker of the latter years of 
Elizabeth ; Shakespeare and Bacon of the transition from Tudor 
to Stuart ; Milton of Charles I aiid the Commonwealth ; Dryden 
and Bunyan of the Restoration ; Pope of Anne and the House 
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of Hanover; Johnson, Burke, and Cowper of the reign of 
George III to the close of the last century. 

The list could be easily enlarged; the names of Jeremy 
Taylor, Clarendon, Hobbes, Locke, Swift, Addison, Goldsmith, 
and others are omitted. But in so wide a field, the difficulty is 
to keep the series from becoming unwieldy, without diminishing 
its comprehensiveness. Hereafter, should the plan prove to be 
useful, some of the masterpieces of the authors just mentioned 
may be added to the list. 

The task of selection is not yet finished. For purposes of 
education, it would neither be possible, nor, if possible, desirable, 
to place in the hands of students the whole of the works of the 
authors we have chosen. We must set before them only the 
masterpieces of literature, and their studies must be directed, not 
only to the greatest minds, but to their choicest productions. 
These are to be read again and again, separately and in combina- 
tion. Their purport, form, language, bearing on the times, must 
be minutely studied, till the student begins to recognise the full 
value of each work both in itself and in its relations to those that 
go before and those that follow it. 

It is especially hoped that this Series may prove useful to 
Ladies* Schools and Middle Class Schools ; in which English 
Literature' must always be a leading subject of instruction. 

A General Introduotion to the Series. By Professor 

Brewer, M.A. 

I. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales ; The 

Kniehtes Tale ; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris Editor for 
the Early English Text Society, &c., &c Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2J-. 6d. 

9. Spenser's Faery Queene. Books I and II. Designed 

chiefly for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By 
G. w. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. 

Book I. Ftfih Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 
Book II. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, ax. 6d. 

3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 

Church, M.A., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, as. 
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4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, 

M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

I. The Merchant of Venice. Extra fcap. 8va stiff coverSf u. 
II. Richard the Second. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff coverst is. 6d. 
III. Macbeth. Extra fcap. 8va stiff covers, is. 6el. 
IV. Hamlet. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff cavers, as. 

5. Bacon. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldi$ 

Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. ciotA, 4s. 6d. 

6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A., and 

Associate of King's College, London, a vols. Second EdUion. Ext. fcap. 8to. 
cMh, 6s. 6d. 

Scid separately. Vol I. 4s., VoL XL y. 

7. Dryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell; 

Astraea Redux ; Annus Mirabilis ; Absalom and Achitophel ; Religfio Laici ; 
The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. cMh, jr. 6d. 

8. Bunyan. Grace Aboundmg; The Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by E. Venables, M. A., Canon of Lincoln. 

9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 

B. D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

I. Essay on Man. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8ya stiff coTfers, is. 6d. 
II. Satires and Epistles. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, as, 

10. Johnson. Rasselas ; Lives of Pope and Dryden. Edited 

by C. H. O. Daniel, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. 



II. Burke. Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the Two 

Speeches on America ; Reflections on the Fsench Revolution. By E.J. Payne, 
B A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. In the Press. 



12. Cowper. The Task, and some of his minor Poems. 

Edited by H. T. Griffith, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. In the Press. 

Published for the University by 
MACMIIiliAN AKD CO., LOITDOK. 
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The Deleqates of the PkEss imnU suggestions and advice, 
from all persons interested in education; and will be thankful 
for bints, &e,, addressed to either the Rev. G. W. Kitchin, 
St, Gileses Road East, Oxford, or the Secretary to the 
Delegates, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
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